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THE OLD BELLE AND BEAU. 


BY GENEVA. 





She wae the belle and he was the bean, 

Far in the vanished long, long ago. 
Country youths lost the'r honest young heart, 
Lared by her dazzling cojnettiob arte. 
Ne had a face and figure sv foe, 

t hie heauty diy ine. 
) 6 beautiful pair. 

Ah, how Time changes a!) that is (al: ' 

Look at the agéd couple to-day. 

Where is their beauty? Vanished away 

He is stoop-ehouldere|, wrinkled and uray 

She ditto, ditto, ditto, But stay, 

It was a careless glance that I took, 

Now they are near I}! take one more look. 

Are not hie features handsomely shajed 

Spite of the wrinkles over them draped ? 

Spite ot the sallow, leathery ekin, 
Spite of the flesh so dried up and thin? 

And is there not the light in hie eye, 
Of a soul beauty pot ali gone by? 

Is not she ditta, ditto? Ah yer; 

Vhere ie the ghost of dead loveliness 
Haunting them yet, a shadowy trace 
(t their lost beauty left in each face. 
Genial feeling, warmth of the heart, 

Even to age acharm can impart, 
Deepenl: g ever on to life's close ; 
ay, dying, lovelie 
me, having spared the founts of the 

Whence streams of love and sympathy 
Has not dealt over-hard with the beau 
Aud with the belle of long, long ago 


— 


RED KELLY: 










the Free Riders of the Plains 


BY CAPTAIN CARNES, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“* WERTZAL, THE SCOUT, ET 


CHAPTER IV. 


CHAMP RECEIVES THE NEWS OF A MASSA RE, 


Champ would never bave brought the 


men to a stand when so greatly outnom- 
bered, bad he not counted on speedy as- 
sistance. 

He knew that Duffy was astride of « 
stallion that would take him into L 
inside of ten minntes, and the few men 
that could be spared from the outposts 
were, no donbt, anxiously awaiting some 
news of the train. Did they now hesitate, 
fearing that the discharge of firearms was, 
as on several previous occasions, a decoy 
to draw men outside, and weaken the 
picketa for the rnffians laying in wait, 
Daffy would immediately set them right 
and send them to the rescue. 

Ked Kelly reasoned also on this basis, 
and fought like « fiend antil Chamwp’s two 
snecessive shots fired persistently, buat 
nearly at random—the darkness being 
bothersome—took effect in his right arm 
and shoulder, and disabled him. 

The blood was flowing freely from 
scores of deep or surface wounds, when 
the shout of the settlers bespoke a fresh 
and forious charge, which carried defeat to 
the dexsperadoes ; who dragging along their 
wounded comrades, mounted their horses 
and rode away, receiving a parting volley 
from the resolute men. 

The settlers no sooner found themselves 
freed from this party of miscreants than 
pradence urged a hasty march forward to 
the town, lest the savages already referred 
to by Champ should rash upon them from 
some unexpected quarter. 

Early on the morning after the bringing 
of supplies into L , Griff hastened for- 
ward to D , in hopes of finding De 
Lancy. By a strange fatality he bad ar- 
rived the day before in some considerable 
baste, and left word for Griff to push for- 
ward in mediately to Pultneyville. 

“Til jime yer at dawn ter-morrer on the 
route,” Champ had raid, ** ef some wen as 
I want ter see pnt in their appearance ; 
finishing with a terrible grimace, as he 
bad bad the figure ** |" made the night 
previous lengthwise of bis before hand. 
some cheek, by Red Kelly's knife. A long 
strip of sticking-plaster put that side of bis 
face in mourning, and the style was not 
intensely becoming to bis visage. 

“Im gwine ter meander with my abot- 
poneh and fusee sum degrees furder toward 
the Rocky ridge, an' ef ye could so make 
ap yer mind, I'll show yer about the 
kentry sum, seein’s yer « green band. 
Thar# sum nice cuddy boles in the ander. 
pinin’ of ther mountings, whar ye ken 
play ball most any time er day or night 
with sum er them sweet-smellin’ sons ov 
Datare.” 

“If De Lancy bas no plans for me, 
I will join yon.’ 

“Btop at D 
Champ's parting 
strode away. 

He did not arrive at DL 
nightfall, where he found our old friend 


till I come, then,” was 
injanction, as Griff 





“*] aM NOT THE SHERIFF, BUT 


the town and took a northwesterly course, 


miles’ walk before reaching Pultneyville. 

“LT should think,’ 
they paced 
horse would be an indispensable article for 
you, Champ ¢ 

A hage grimace followed, then— 

** There air times when a boss is wath 
more than a mor'gaged deed of creation 
At sich cricketal times, the fust beast I 
cum to I spring my trap on; bat thar air 
other oceashins when sv long as yer can't 
double the critter up hke a jack-knife an’ 


well that he should be rideriess, an’ roam- 
in without bit ar bridle. Bat | say, 


as lays ahead toward ther ontermost 
run of vision. If ‘twant far thar bein’ so 
menny feathered fowl infestin’ the sec- 
tion, the settlers could make a handsome 
footstool hereabouts.” 

** They show amazing enterprise in push 
ing fearlessly out, surrounded as they are 
by all manner of dangers, I was not aware 
that Pultneyville lay so far west.” 

** And that's quite a town, with a smart 
amatter of infuut settlements beyond, but 
they ran great risks in these troublous 
times, an’ it war better far every family 
altar ter be tak inter the forts. 

(iriff acquiesced in the old scout’s views. 

By a rapid and uninterrupted journey 
| they reached P- at nigStfall. De Lancy 
had not yet arrived, ueither did the night 
bring bim. 

** Its cnr'as how these things works by 
times,” says Cham “neoma as if fate 
hes ran out diflerent routes for you two, 
| ez yer kant seem to meet at ther cross- 

roads.” 

** Which way are you heading * 

** Farder out, furder out. I like ter be 
| lookin’ up jobs, yer know, an’ I relish my 
| beef br'iled in the open air. In-doors takes 
| ther life an sperets outer we wus nor ther 

sqneezin’ of a nanpycondor.” 

“I suppose so, bunt as for myself I 

hardly know what to do.” 
| ‘Not knowin’ nothin’ better, bist yer 
| buffs along my trail an’ morn likely I'll 
get yer inter buziness. 
| go out er few miles perspecting. 
They shouldered their rifles, and strack 
away to the west of north. By the middle 
lof the forenoon they came to a piece of 
| rolling prairie,and bere the scout remarked, 





Laving before them a smart twenty-tive 


remarked (Griff, as 
along the prairie, * that a 


At a ventar’, lets) 


1 WILL BUN POR THE OFFICE NEXT YEAR,” 


| “I sartingly seed snthin’ a crossin 


| the bridge ov my nose —figgerative— an’ 
thar, yes, thar's a solitary cuss a tryin’ ter 
do bis mile a fracahun inside of 2.40. I'll 


fellow ez makes bons-flesh at er discount. 


magyot ter 
upon us.” 


draw sam wanderin’ 





the distant solitary equestrian. 


| “By my old flint-etock! the feller is 
friend, this in a purty piece of flats | headin’ west er noth, an’ the consequence 


| ‘ll be, ef we hold our position and he holds 

| ter his'n, we'll hev the critter's corks among 
the j'ints of our sir-lines in a precious short 

| time.’ 

| ‘Do you advise a move 

| “Hardly yet; we ken git ont ‘er the 

| way, Lreckon. It*«—yea—I'm sartin, it's 

a white man ; an whats the matter’ Thar 
} aint nothin’ in sight—he kant hev the 
| nightmare this time o' day, an’ what—or ia 
| he urter me? apringing suddenly to bis 
| feet, and continuing, ‘* That's perzactly 
| the way ez I've been sent far several times 
| yes, yes ; see him sawing his arma, he's ont 
| er wind or he'd bollar an'—it aint nothin 
| bata boy. Let's lope down a piece to 
| wards him.” ‘ 
| Griff and the scout strack into the pecn 
| har loping ran to which Champ was ad 
| dicted as a nataral yait, but which some- 

what bothered the muscles of the young 

Eastern wan. 

‘‘Ab,” aspirated Champ, ‘‘ both beast 
and rider is as good as dead beat ; see how 
the horse reels from side to side, and the 

| boy bolds mainly by instinct, and bis face 

jis kivered with blood, Hi' bi! whoa- 

| whoa, beast!’ Whats the matter /—an 
yer want me, too?” 

The boy was too exhansted to speak, 
| and with blood dropping from his nostrils, 
| he could only gesticulate with both hands 
| in @ vain attempt to make himself under- 
stood. 

**Dumb show!” spoke the scoat, lifting 
| bim from his borse and laying bim apou 
| the sod, where rapidly the poor fellow « 

face blanched and his eyelids slid to over 

his strained and bloodshot eyes 

* This wont do. Git at my flask, (inf, 


pointing toward a rounded hill higher than | ander this arm—so-—gin him the valley of 


us fellows— 


| yender. 


e breeze, as | 
and thin upon the bill. | 
Gift, climbing up beside him, saw a 
if somewhat monotonous land- 


having sent him on a bootless errand. As | scape, stretched out before his eyes. A 


we before mentioned, be found that darin 
bis absence De Lancy had arrived an 
again departed ; 


he resolved to start, as soon as Champ | mountains. 


should come up, for Paltneyville. 
Any one calling the roll at D——-, about | 
daybreak would have beard the scout an- | 
swer “here,” as it had become his nature, 
especially since his knowledge that he was | 
& marked man on the frontier, to be rather 
to 


to their boles. | 





Gnf 
that Champ should take a two-bours’ nap 
on the bench in Diliton's where 
prying eyes might not penetrate and dis- 
tarb bim. 

Therefore, the sun had wheeled up to a 
considerable height when the two wen left 


A first, second, and third continued 
glance showed no moving thing, excepting 
some herds of buffaloes that changed their 
grezing ground at will. 

“Thar seems ter be not!'n of impor- 
tence doin’ this fine mornin. Apparuntly 
thar's nothin’ ¢xplosive nor parcussi ve stir- 


oar buffs down the western side of this 
nubble—yet bold '” 

Anotber keen, questioning glance from 
under the shaggy brows, another horrible 
contortion of the face, with the mattered 
explanation that ‘‘that air stickin'’ plaster 
on my cheek prickles an’ itches like er 
brier-bush,” and then the slew, undecided 
words— | 


|a thimblefal. 
| “Let's clime on ter that olsarvitory | 
I alins banker ter get onter | 
bamwicks ter make diskiveries. 
| In two minutes bis feathe 
until after | flickering and dipping in 

| Champ stood wide 
Boniface, amply glad to see him safely | 
returned, and considerably chagrined at | lovely, 


fox-tail was | 


Thar, thar! yer wont 
strangle with the whisky, an it'll limber 
your tang in er minute.” 

Ginifl dropped on one knee, and raised 
the boy's head upon bis arm. 

**Whar've ye cam from?” propounded 
Champ, in « moment, after the liquor had 
been swallowed. 

‘From Baker's Creek.” 

*Kakers Crk’ Baker's Orik * nobody 


| green, undulating sea rolling in grassy ez I recommember squatted thar but ben 
| waves before the rush of the invigorating Bradford.’ 
wo resting for the night breeze that swept down from the distant | 


“Hes mardered, sir — murdered — 
they re all mardered '" 

** Good God, boy! does the whisky lie ’ 
It can't be that stanch old Ben, as hadnt 
an enemy on this earth, hes lost his life 


so 

** All murdered but Miss Maria. an’ she 
—oh—it's woree with ber. I've ran my 
poor horse since last midnight, after you 


| ring the air; an’ we might as well wove | Mr.—Mr. Bradford come to after he wax 


dead, and sent me to fird Champ.’ 

** Come to arter he was dead ; it's likely, 
as stanch cronies as we was long afore 
this intestine warfare; an’ who bo you, 
boy ? 

** | was belping berd his cattle, and was 
out late getting in a lame steer; and when 
I come ap it was allover. I heard the 
shouts and cries, bat thought it was far- 





ORIKI) 


bet my shoyar-lofe"—tapping his head-gear 
—** that thar's euthin’ abead or ahind that 


Spread yourself, Girifl, on ther off side ov 
this bulge ‘er natur; we ain't likely ter 
stay stacked here long without actin ax a 
eye 
After taking their position of lying flat 


down, with only their eyes elevated over 
tuck him in yer breeches pooket, it's a» | the crest of the knoll, they farther watched 


| an 
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GRIPE, DISCHARGING HIS KEVOLVER 


| ther down. 
after 


They stampeded the 


had 
with 
** War they sculped, boy 
“Every one, sir 
figured.’ 
*Bealped? bat good God! 
nothin’, nothin’ at all, as ter whe did it 
who instergaited ther crime An 
with his dyin’ breath, says ‘pit ( hamp 
git Champ on ther trail.’ Ciod of the Cui 
varee! ‘lifting bislony. lean arm, ** remem 
ber my vow. The tends as butchered that 


this horse that [ was riding 


ob, so horribly dis 


good ole man aball lap the airth whar his 


blood is spilt.” 
A moment's portentous silence followed, 


and it seemed as if the solemn, piercing 


words of the scont could be heard rever 
berating over the tracklows plains 
* You, sir, spoke the boy, ‘I thoaght 
that he was dead —and please, sir, | think 
that he was, bot when I lifted his hand 
to feel for a pulse, he whispered faint-like 
bat distinctly, ‘Oh, Mara, Maria, tind 
Obamp—tell Cbamp, Maria’, these were 
his words, sir—although I didnt feel no 
| pulae at hia wrint 


bad gone from L to D , and thither 
I drove only to find that you bad started 
off to Paltneyville. My poor beast yal 
loped op almost to the town before he 
beyan to falter 
were outaide on the plain 
my poor horse | 

The beast was evidently expiring on the 
sod, 

“Don't think that I havn't proper feel 
ing sbont the watter— but, ob, my poor 
horse, I've pricked him on for the last ten 
miles with my knife.” and the boy rolled 
upon his face, apparently in as much agony 
ax the dying steed Champ, geo 
dont waste a moment with mo, pleaded 
the poor fellow, stopping bis ears from 
the moans of the beast. “Td about as 


my poor horse | 


hef wait fur the buzzards an not. Toor 
Mins Maria 

“Yas, yas, I know,” sail the scout, 
slowly, ‘“‘but yer kant bhoarry mach 
morb thie business, than yer ken i ther 
double rule er three; an they ve yot a 
good start erlead ov my time, too, bat 


they might as well kelkeriate when wy 


prongs measure along thar trail, that death | 


an ther jadgmunt fuller 

Gil, who bad Leen an intensely inte 
rested spectator, now eayerly asked 

“Can I not be of ansintance / 

Champ shook bis shagyy bead 

“Thar aintea wan ter my no ledge ex 
perienced enough ter take inter partner 
ship on this job, ‘ceptin Vitee, the In jin 
tamer. Now, then, (rfl, ef yer want to 
be of the greatost sarvice ter we, yer pit 
this poor boy back ter Pultvey, an wake 
indiscriminate sarch for Vitee, anu 
post biw arter ine. Teil Lim | Ralker- 
late that they ve Leaded tward the sou 
westthat anytime within a week be way 
reasonably expect me ter be in ther vercin 
of ther cmk. After thiw biz ws off wy 


hands, (inf, youu IU kerry our binkite | 


ab porrige tergetber over ther bulges ov 
creation till yer ve seed about as much ov 
ther sunrise side ov ther Kuckios as yer 
banker arter 

He seized Griff’s band and shook 
warmly 


at 


** Take keer an’ not sell yer briskit an | 


tenderline to any ov ther free riders of 
ther plains, an —an dont forget tw find 
Vitee. Yer my commissioned vfticer antl 
yer send out that invincible peadestran 
ab mwenagery wan ter jine my expedish 
Without wore ado, (uamp settled his 
suger-loaf cap, swang round to face the 
south-west, and eating op the distanoe with 


IN THE tact 


that proves 


Ben, 


We had heard, by the | 
way of Duffy, that very morning, that you | 


There I learned that you | 


oa 
f 


a~ 


vr Hr FOREMON MAN 


stock | wide xtrides, speedily withered into a slim 
after they had butchered Mr. Brad. | skeleton, then dropped below the line of 
ford and wife, and the three other men. I 
in * Of conrae,” reasoned he, ‘I must get 


Virion 


| back ter Bakers (nk ter hunt fur a 
} startin’ pint. This would naturally be Ked 
| Kelly's exploit. bat I'm sare that T yin 


reer {oe 


m Agence 
Momber § Conte 


Oriff's 
not likely to prove successful. 
the wine course of searching 
and McOann, as 
and around the fort: 


-— to a or trains. 
Duffy, at Fort Ha knew of 
the whereabouts of L 4+ U, 
he expected that MoOana, who was oat- 





| 

E —\ that « large party of free 
a 

| 


side, might have some knowledge of the 
hereaboata. . 


| scont's w 


(riff, knowing how precious every : 


| ing moment was to Ohamp, who. 
| might loiter, expecting his oo 


to 
join him, rode ont to the barracks and 
there ascertained that the man whom he 
nought waa down close to the Texas fron- 
tier. No one knew anything of Vitee. He 
had not reported himself at any of the oat 
pouts for several weeks; indeed, many of 
the officers were becoming alarmed at his 
long absence. Therefore, it d that 
there was no choice left but for Griff to 
leave word with all those who might pos- 





sibly encounter the scout, that Champ de. 
sired bis aid in the hazardons ente: of 
tracking the murderers of Mr. Bradford. 


He then tarned u 
the intention of rea 


hia course, with 
ing Pultneyville as 
noon as he might, in hopes of meetin 
De Lancy. On hia return be wan advise 
by Captain Honghton to leave the travel 
led route, as news had been bronght in 


riders were lurking close a 
posts, evidently watching 
pected qaarry 

Keceiving directions concerning an old 
trail which the officers thought might be 


to the out 


or some ¢1 


the safer one, Ciriff atarted near the middle 
| of a lovely afternoon to retrace hia route 
| He rode at an easy trot antil enndown, 
| twilight and dusk had successively visited 


| bim too much of a wound just before that, | the earth, and he then began to look for 


| to allow of hia dashin 
ford 
ef it takes a lifetime.’ 
| Ile walked forward at a good pace 
two or three boars until, deserying a party 
of horsemen in the dim distance, he 
deemed it pradent * ter bild er nest in ther 
grass till dask.” Sank upon the sod, with 
bia chin propped with his banda, and his 
elbows on the ground, he watehed the dis 
tant figures shrink aud fade from view 
Hin night's travel was disturbed by the 
slealthy passaye of horsemen, so far frou 
hin that he conld not discover their na 
tionality, and yet so near that he was 
obliged to make frequent and protracted 
halts, and when moving to proceed with 
the utmost caution 


on to poor Head 





| 
CHAPTER \, 


GKhIPP UN DANGES 
With daylight again, Champ found it 

wonld be sioply madness to move for 
| ward. He would have to croas a level aren 
lof great extent, barren of sheltering bush 
orsbrab, while farther out several partion 
of Indians, of cutlawa, seemed hoveriny 
like buzzards about predestined prey 

“A stormy night is comin on, mutter 
jel be, eveing the sky, “an it will beat 
yut the trail lim sorry 

He was right in bis conjectures, for by 
midnight, when be wan close ape Haker « 
Creek, the threatening elements burst inte 
furious carnival wind and ram, and 
thander growling through the gloom 

Hle reached the deserted cabin, which 
wonderful to relate, the ontlawa had not 
}miven to the fame, and with a stranpe 
feeling of chilling awe he stepped into the 
| blood stained interior, When last he wan 
j bere, a kind and beaming weleome await 
jed him, vow, how changed He sank inte 
ja corner sheltered from the storm, but 
felt that it would be sacrilege tu close the 
| door 
lid Champ fall asleep 
! 


Saddenly, dur 
ing @ vivid flash of lightning, he discover 
eda rhadew lying out upon the floor, « 


from some one sitting beside him. Con 
tinnous, elastic sheets jerked back and 
|} forth past the open door, and jot i 


front of the cabin, stood Ben Lradford, 
| pale and silent, throwing bin arms op and 
ont with ap expression of frantic appeal 
hutire darkness followed, bat the 
sprang to hin feet and sang out in bis 
lusty manner 
| ** Ves, yas, Ben nee, I know, an Im 
}agoin ter make ther wolves lap whar yer 


acount 


| blood was spilt depend on me, Ben! Las, 
yas, dunt yer worry 
He suddenly stopped checked by an 


| awful tremor that ron over Lim from head 
| to foot 

Had be been dreaming / or Aad the mar 
dered wanes spirit, torn by flerce unrest, 
awaited the approach of his friend to the 
cabin We are mont indulgent, dear 
reader, aud each one may decide to suit 
Lis or ber convictions, while we retain our 
own belief. 

The heavy rain of the night obliterated 
all traces of man or beast, Rashing about 
the place at early dawn, be was relieved 
| to find that settlers, or soldiers, had been 

to the creek and seen the bodies interred 
beyond the reach of the scavenger baz 
cards, which daily in mid-air identify and 
descend upon their prey 

Portifying bis stomach with a chank of 


| shone 


| rushed and lalied, rashed and lulled over 


perceptible raisin yy 


with loafers 
but the young wan, grown 
fancied that bh. 
changed among them 


cigar 


bere by daylight 


|} the small ing which he waa told he would 
Wall, wall, I'll ravel out the #ifair | fad on the way 


The mild and 
overhead 


mellow 
an 


stare drowsily 
intermittent wind 


the prairion 
Alert, and painfully aware of the dangers 


|aronnd bim, he geutly urged hia steed 


into a long gallop. He waa presently 
startled by what might have been his own 


| wraith, so suddenly did « horseman appear 


in the pathway ahead of him 

Au f moors thrill, like lightning, vibrated 
throagh bis brain and nerves 

“CGood even, stranger, said the 
comer, balttng 

Girifl civilly answered, with the deepen 
ing convietion that in crossing #0 many 
trails, he had somewhere minsed the right 
atid taken the wrong one 

*Am Lon the direct course to Haford « 
Springs ? , 

* Inrect,” raid the stranger 

How far am | oat from the place 

“Only three miles, Up from the son 
woat / 

* No, 
pression that 
mn hin waddl 
tonehed his 
dashed away 

Poeling distarbed, he 
turned, after he had ridden some distance, 
aod was positive that the stranger was etall 
holding ap and looking after him 

Ilo arrived in dae time at the anpreten 
tious hostelry, giving his beast to the wait 
ing boy, and entering, be ordered supper 

The place seemed strangely deserted for 
a frontier public house, and the landlord 
eyed him tn a diaqnteting manner 

“You are as still as a (Quaker settle 
ment, remarked (inf, while be partook 
of the supper which was speedily placed 
before 


hew 


wir,” and Cicif, potting 
the 
tue serutinize 
small, 


the 
man was bending over 


hin features, 
nervous hore and 


uneomfortably 


hina 

* That in, we wo by fite and starts,’ said 
bent time you 
might bave been pressed for breathing 
and the man finished with a 
dinayreoeable langh 

(iif felt that there was a point to the 
remark, but aneoncernedly said, 

I have never been in this 
fore 

* Ab ejaculated the landlord, with a 
linayreeable intonation and an almort ine 
of the eyebrows a 

Had not Grill considered bin ander the 
influence of liqgaor, he would have de 
manded an ¢ tplanation of hin conduet, 

In half an hoar the bar room was filled 
all socially enough disposed 
stapicions, 
saw ominous glances ex 


mine “perhaps another 


room here 


nection be 


With no defined a, he lighted bi» 
aud stepped outside to note the 
weather Ouce outaide, be sauntered to 
ward the rongh stable to look after the 
welfare of bis borne, 
Phe boy, acting as groom, came «uickly 
up, and seizing Ginff by the sleeve, bar 
riedly whispered, 


Be you, sir, the depaty shenf! of 
L County ? 

“IT am pot, my man. Why do you 
ask? 


“I overheard some men an has jast 


come up say to each other, * We ve got that 
d 


d deputy boled at last, be was uncom 
mou green or daring to pat bis head in 
well lace up bis neck 
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e diveeti> They ve mistaken you for 
? end vou Ul heee vous life anpless you re 
vors emert, of Teo weeks eg: ther 

from here 





hanged three men only « « 
‘orf wee for en ipetent parely red at the 
vinemt danger sarrounding bin 
Whet 40 you think heve yous plan 
be )neatte af the bey 
Nothing, only to go heck to the her 
room ep eat the lendierd for an «xtra 
Hanket for your weary steed ( ome care 
ouly oot etth tt. TF will be leading the 
horse oot at the little rear door, and you 
mest aep apen hie beck and do ebst you 
on toward getting tmte I) Sret 
Witheat e ord Gnt wheelet ape bie 
heels and fallewed the bey « in) unetivns to 





the letter 
leterning, be entered the main door 
lropped the Idarket, sprang out at the 
reer, end wee on bie horee ne beck in an 
neteant 
Wak softly ewey, wir, end the chance 
ye they may fet at eat for some little 
time Keep the stable between » end 
the teo of three fellowe that are vans it ot 
out onder the eentry Teill x nh talk 
ing in the bern as long ae | car There 
‘tint bless von echoed the yours 
men, of parting benediction 
five. ten minutes pace’, oF 1 the 
rufiene beard epparently tee 
votes talking im the «tails atl ther 
et reck @rth endden enepicten, one of them 
eup te the oper leet and leoke lit 


What the devile ter pay with yer 
\ael asbed the men iow « how 

tor by trade, an he wae peering 
. tthe place 


Whet, eit?) directiy asked the boy 

\ bere the fellow bianketin Lie bus 
Plete 
Hes geome forward, sir 
na dall sort of tone 
Ph, ehat! without paying Lis ecore? 

‘He left the money with me 

Here, lane, lied the rofien, * our 
biel bee Gowen, bend out « lantern here 
an lets get the tracks We hen overban! 
him 

cnt, as soon af he dare, started his 

bores inte @ savage pace, bat Uiree miles 
out, hav ng belted « mr ment to listen, 
Ht esemed to him thet he could hear an 
eobo like that of fast riding 

Twill well siz tife as dearly ae posal 
ble, be thengbt, and agein dashed for 
ward) = lifore be had ridden « half mile 
farther s horseman saddenly dashed from 
the derhness on the right-hand to the 
darkness on the left hand side, and then 
eheelisy el out called out 


ataeered the 


boy 





lialt) another pace at your perl 
tint drew apen ie rein obe inetant, as 
he hear! the anep of « pistol, then in 
equally determined tones he + lie st 
"* Mtand stef my path on Old elit 
yoo 
Oetef your path, echoed the aston 
ished horseman ate 1 bot pursuing 
\e 1 am pureoing only my owt 
boeinews, end oan bre & ft tterragption 
The stra: ger @heeled lie bhoree round 
e.ein eo ee to bring bine alreast of Ga fl 
' "uf vinoe ii " tee ne *i | 
dence, ant de lo net beat Loren beb od 
TT) 
More than like!) they are after the 


l county when f 
The stranger tipbtened Lin rein 
How kieow ye thie 
Prom the mont disagreeable fact that 


they Leave tietaken me for bin 


‘Aud are on your trail 
* Yoo beer them 
Now, then, sand (er # CO panion 
an Che teat aodify choose to make 
aster d with me abead in the little ravine 
1 have « mind to setlle some old soores 
Lam ready, anewered (60:7, without 
a dentt  f the strangers rincerits load 
i 
A few moments rapid ga p brought 
them ete the month of « « ravine 
We will wait here if st os Jack 
Mit ree alitg the chase, | t «x him 
eithin range with his wan dee@oy cali 
After a moment of listening the stran 
pet went 
There are butte te all tight, we 
ean menege them and enitting along 
wavering, peculiar whistie, he took ape 
riliom ft ever the approach of the pur 
rer 
In the st five minutes there wan at 
@stoutding euct measterfal etrate move 
tent 
Meld ap, Jack oried (nde Trt) 
pation the ravine te one of the ap 
preaching rofflans lve spared the bird 
walk +) with the bre. elets 
Forgot, by oe we a* ‘Le neck 
tie. ,otte drive into oar pan bev er free 
shoe, Mody 
Up to thee time Gor had ator oy made 
hie positiot thew he wai ste ety, 
This » & capital jte ke, 
a te the momhke believe i and 
be walt you see the fu f ter thar 
i but Lam tet the p« . mm yon 
seek Lam a stranger i thon of 
notre 
l seer ¥ will be ster totay 
git ter murrer, « sure ® ane ' af 
ne of the ro Mans 
4 pee Bom ight ap wel will t 
ater eomathbedd the othe of ver 
Vr They tty . hes t b at 
wah tl teaper f ter 
. + ‘ a poe shilled fr ane 
tee Il way ' wirent 
‘ " vy aivhoe lea ! 
woh © haf @ neck advance, at 
er the hind, and the A tea 
ne roke oul tote @ clarsica , with 
the 4 ted line im the rus 
" 
* oe @ bat al appre ate bisarity 
vod Geof that they aust ear the 
amy of the renegades, aid he mated to 
eltefore he allowed Linewelf to | me 
hecle rt ubboreed, for death would of « 
rets f ow thowe event. 
li, Boe reoognized the av who bad 
ed Limeelf as the «! T as the 
« * @ he head directed mu t tive b 
eer © eSening, ard «wl itt 
bv oe eide end ray id ' xe bad 
wathed Lie confederates, and led te 


Ms copture Mis wind resolved a soore 
of jdane for ercepe 
aithe, becoeae of the lire epace 
that would probally be allowed Lia 
A short and raped trot brought them to 
slime of beeb im the ndet of «hick eas 
© bosbebhackers rendesvous He 
® gimpee of the low burning Gres, where 
oe Ube aley wonteon bad bees tr ng. and 
a toure of roughly olad forms \ wabber 
af jowteres, while, as be afterward os 
plawwed, & yuarter of an acre of bate and 


iu nete secomed fea 





time 


omught 


seduce were scattered ahoul in & have 
and demoralized condition 
Heres the deperty, yelled one of the 


captors, snbounoing their approach to the 
camp, end the three renegeces a vanced 
closer toward their apparently cowed and 
doomed victim 

1 om wot the eber 7 bat I will ran for 
the «Mee nest year and as Girt attered 
these wounds, be, ane tpectediy to them, dis 
oberged bis revolwer ip the faces of the 
fuotemest men, struck bis heels into the 
horse, and dashed among and over the 
refMians, eho had pot had time to get upon 
thea feet 





THE 


A denen shots were fred efter bim, bat agein went, with « very different pace and the shiners and I'm your covey. I ve got 


(mest herve been some minutes before 
the estentshed eutlews hed mounted to 
follew. The shedoe of the line of bueh 
wee favorable, Straight on, with no other 
definite porpose bat to be ae long io dying 
as poastide, be rashet 

At whe distance of « mile from camp, 
the lime of stented trees came to an end 
On@ could now bear the horses of his 
eremies cles up betind bin 


t & Cemmemoneed im Vet 





Be ad 


UNAWAKENED. 


ny M. ean, 
death Aw 

Nee time) @ npetd 

soyet ote ve aed e 


(ine breeth ad the ree 
o glimper of t 
That Kelenward Goes 
Yeu 
‘er 
Whatever 
And measure of bile 


eternity bewvet 
‘ cate thie 


t* fae 


Ne etel hoow without asking 
. jar 

and attendants 
* way 


Ar i nieve 
“her wy happy 


wy whee 


nthneaded 
Ail te your cheeks, 





st tel epeake 
” the ditties 
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CHAPTER \\VUI 


an ti oh INTERVIEW 
We most return again to Henry Ogden 
atl Mies Dubois, whom we left in the 
glen back of Mra Hamilton « house They 


turned, Immediately after passing the ap 
parent sailor, and walked beck toward the 
Her coolness had all dieappeared 
She now manifested a nervousness and 
ereitement that surprised him. Her an 
ewers to his remarks were irrelevant, and 


house 


she appeared efected by some mental dis 
turbance for which he found himself at 
able to account 

The sailor wae bot in sight as they walk 
ed back He most have gone rapidly on, 
and already have left the glen 

Hor eves wandered aboat with a fright 
ened, searching glance, as if in search of 
some disquieting vieren 


“What bas cdieturbed vou, Mies Tio 
bas her companion asked errp tine 
at her manner I hope you were not 
frightened by that rough looking man we 
passed 

Ide not bhe to see such characters 
irking about They always tiake me 
nervous, she replied 

Kat there is ne reason that you should 
be eo ef eeted byw thie nar Ile ta @ eather 


hands of the 


lated it to true has 
throneh the 


Hat he is not likely to tare 


rather 


dilay 
probably been 


land shark. 


you in any way He ta probably now on 
hie way back to the city 

“LT know To am a nervous child, she 
answered, eth «forced langh ‘1 thonght 
there was something sinister about the 
thant 

She slightly started, and be could see 
that she was trembling Her roving 


gianers had, at that instant, fallen upon « 
face protruded from behind a tree, at some 
up the hillside, and bad canght a 

made by the hand of the con 


feystat ce 
hasty wig 
coaled sailor 
There Ido net know what aile me, 
she seid, again affecting to laugh * Did 
you ever see snch a hervons and excitable 
person Twill try not to show any more 
snch weaknesses, Mr Ogden, but my 
nerves do get the better of me sometimes 
‘TL can understand that,” he repled 
* Loderetand it, that is, so far as know 
lxige of such semations goes | cannot 
sey that | ever experienced anything of 
the hind in muself 
No, indeed Von great, strong men 
do bet Know what trfug, pers ous things 
ve women The breeze that bends 
the willow has no effect upon the oak 
In a few minutes more they reached | 
Mrs Hamilton s bouse Mr. Ogden did 
bot etter, but remained for a abort time 
at the gate, continuing their conversation 
Then, om the plea of business, and much 
to ber inward satisfaction, he left ber 
Bhe stood there for a while longer, 
eagerly watebing him ll be bad disap 
d down the road. Then she looked 
with equal attention at the bouss. The 
front windows were bowed, and po one 
had probably observed ber retarn 
lusteed of entering she turned beck and 
‘bastemed toward the glen, op which she 


ale 


manner from that in which abe hed lately 
trevereed it 

She hed parsed the spot in which she 
last observed him, withoat seeing any 
trace of ber concesied lover, Bhe now 
penned, excited, and balf.feering that she 


d been mistaken, of bed im come way 


allowed her senaee to deceive ber 

* Marie,” spoke « well-known voice at 
her left. 

Turming quickly she saw ber lover, 
dressed in the dame rough werh an before, 
bot with the dixfigaring beard removed 
from bie feoe 

lin features vere deeply embrowned, 
prolably with some preparation, though 
it well sim nleted the «feet of the sunlight 
oO an etposed faca, 

With « low, flattering cry, she tarned 
eeyetly toward him, ber heart throbbing 
wiltly with ite nenttered emotions, He 
ty acemed strongly effected by thie 
meeting Ile clasped ber willing form in 
Lis arms, and pressed on Ler lips kinases of 
the most devoted election 

( “ee inte the wood, Marie,” be said, 
leading ber by the band ‘It is not aafe 
formebrre, Some one may pase at any 
moment and recognize me And it wonld 
not lock wery erediteble in you to be seen 
talking fo cach « dilepidated aod suepi 
cious ap ind vidual as myself.” He langbed 
as be surveyed his outfit 

“Dont put that dreadfal beard on 
apain she cried, as he wee about to re 
same it “1 want to know jou, and I 
would pever recognize you with sack a 
face an that gives you ~ 

They bad now penetrated into the wood, 
ont of sight frow the path Here a broad, 
fat store «ff. red « couvenient seat, and 
they sat down together, his arm stealing 
efflectior ately aronnd ber waist 

Were yon pot frightened when you 
saw me awhile ago 

© Frightened | Indeed I waa, 
not bide it from Henry Ogden.” 

lid be anapect me?’ 

"No. Bat be jadged that the sinister 
looking sailor must be the canse of my 
alari. 

** I gave bim a very keen glance, I admit. 





I could 


| There was a slight tinge of jealousy in my 


heart at Goding you with him, and I may 
bave showed itin my look. Don't be hart. 
Marie, it was bata tar tion. 

“Tam not burt. [ like to bave you 
jealous of me. They don't love as | want 
you to love, who are impervious to jeal 
ousy. Bat tell me all that has bappened 
sinee that dreadful trial, and your won- 
derful escape.” 

He proceeded to do so, giving her a de 
tailed description of his escape, and of the 
life he bad led since. 

Bhe clasped ber bands with a nervons 
thrill as she listened to the exciting details 
of bia Might, and beard with the deepest 
interest the story of bis concealment, and 
his life as an s fected invalid, 

Khe proceeded, in her tarn, to describe 
ber own life in the interwal, She told the 
«fect of hin Might apon herself, and of the 
fears aod bopes which bad affected ber 
vince She bed made bho progress, she 
seid, in ber scheme with Henry Ogden 
Indeed she bad not seen bim until to-day, 
and wae in doeubtif she would beve any 
success with soch @ wary antagoniat, 

Her lover tried to dissuade ber from her 
self impowed task, batin vain. Tt was ber 
only bepe of jiving bim any aid, she maid, 
and she would net allow any feeling of 
repulsion te prevent her making every 
possible «fort in bis cause, She might 
learn nothing, she might gain some infor 





mation, which, ta corjanetion with that 
already known, would prove vitally im 
prottent 


* Hat you ean only do so at the risk of 
your comfort, and by exposure to the in 
eultof his pr porals, he wald * Yon can 
learn potling suffictent to repay you, im 
my opitien, for sueh a lows 

And do you suppose it possible for me 
to indulge in con fort and enjoyment, and 
you in danger’ Would there be any peace 
for me if L eould sit down and do nothing 
while there is even a possibility of my aid 
ing you 

* Hat, dear Marie, I hope myself to be 
able to unwind this tangled thread 

** Hopes are pot realizations, Robert 
\our «fforta may prove of no effect) Who 
knows bat that lL imay be able to pat you 
on the track of diseovery 

“If you de T will vow that yoo have 
saved my life, and willowe you a redoubled 
love on that accoant 


CHAPTER \IN 


THE RIKD FLOWN 


But we must leave the lovers to their 


woodland trte atele, and retaorn to 
Henry Ogden After leaving Marie at 
Mea Hamilton s be had yone straight 


toward Ciendale, following a short cut 
across felds that led to his residence 

reaching the road again he foond 
a man standing there, whose appearance 
was familiar to him, theugh he was pre 


vented by a heavy black beard from recog 


tla 


woe Dasky Sol at the first glance 
lve been ea-watting for won, Mr 
Cheden, said the latter lve pot some 


thing as | want to say to you 
Nothing serous, DT hope Ther 
asked Ouvden, in at 


has 
nothing Lappened 
alartoeadd tone 

No Ita something 
hay pen, thats. all 

* Come out of the road here It is too 
prubrbe We wil have cur talk out beliod 
the hedye 

With a spring over the fence he was 
back again into the fleld, f llowed more 
lewurely by the tran) Here « short 
length of hedge bid them from the road 

‘Now, sir, what brings you here! 
asked Ogden, sternly. © Do you not know 
that it mm still dangerous for you to be 
abroad? 

‘“Lknow that Im done playing mouse 
in that hole The things pretty weil 
blowed over now, and the perlice dont 
know me anybow 

Il thenght you were a sharper man 
than that. Dont trast to their having their 
eyes shat) How do you know but that 
they have some of your own friends look- 
ing for you! 

“My friends is 
aint a man won! peach. 
frends oat of spotters 

“Do yor know that you are talking lke 
a fool now, and not hke the man | took 
you for? Half of them woald turn traitor 
to you for ten dollars.” 

“Not a bit of it. Theyd get their 
weasand slit, and they knows it, if they 
trned peaching 

* You bave got to continne in hiding,” 
said Ogden, decidedly. “Or else leave 
the city, and go to some place where you 
are not known. I will not have any risks 
ran by your going beck to your old 
haunts 

* Now that's talking. I ain't got notb- 
ing agin taking « tramp. I aint been 
through the country for a year, and would 
jest like to take a run west.” 

“ That will do, very well, If you will 
promise to not come back here, for a 
year at least, | will make it worth your 
while.” 

“That's jest to the mark. Hand over 


thats going to 


safe enongh. There 
I dent make 


ny baggage here, and dont have to go 
beck 


o 

He lifted his cont, 
held the Oddie in a 

** That « all settled 


end showed that he 
noder bie arm 
Take care that 


ave the police to deal with in the first 
| place, and you may find that a more dan- 
gerous matter thas you think. In the next 
place you may not find it very bealthy to 
trifle with me. If e man keeps his word it 
ie oll right, but I do not staod any play- 


ing. 

** Right, gossip. You're straight op and 
down, you are.” 

** How about your companion ?” 

“| left bim in bed, Jeat «@ little bit 
better,” replied the tramp, with a hoarse 
laayh. 

“Can you write 7” 

* 1 ased to awing the pen some, when | 
wan a little covey and went to rchoul 

“Sit down then. Heres paper and 
pencil. You can take the back of your 
fiddle for a table. Write what I tell you.’ 

‘All right, gossip. lig in.” 

“Write thir, * The man who escaped 
from court, on his trial for murder, is now 
concealed in the house. No. 177, Slack 
street He in acting invalid, and bas de 
ceived the people of the house.’ Is that 
down’ 

* Yea. Dat ain't this kind of mean, to 
blow on the feller that you got off your 
welf 7° 

“I don't want him off any longer. Sign 
that paper. Not with your own name 
thongh. I snppose you have a dozen names 
which you travel under.” 

‘Now there's where you re off the track, 
womat I travels a» Sol Brindle, or Dusky 
Sul for short, and that's a name I never 
goes back on.” 

** Pat any name to it, 1 don't care what.’ 
The speaker took the paper after it was 
signed, and carefully folding it placed it 
in bis pocket. book. 

** Here is what I promised you,” he con 
tinned, counting out some money. ** This 
in on condition that you make yourself 


scarce in this part of the country, for the | 
| a very pandemonium. 


| next year at least. If you fail you will hear 
something disagreeable about a certain 
diamond breastpin.” 

* That's all correck, I'm jest as much 
at home one place as another. Slong as 
lve got the shiners in my pocket I cares 
nothing for nobody.” 

After a few more worda he was off, 


tramping #turdily along the road leading | 


from the city. 
Ogden looked after bim with great satix- 
faction, thinking, probably, that here was 


| one element of danger well disposed of 


He lost no time in putiing bis scheme 
into execution. He proceeded, immedi 
ately after dinner, to the city, and going to 
the police office placed the important 
paper in the handa of the chief 

He told that a rongh looking character 
had accosted him, saying that he knew the 
biding-place of the fugitive, and would sell 
the knowledge for a consideration. He bad 
paid him for bia information, and receives 
this paper in return, 

It wan a scrawl of almost unreadable 
character, and spelt with a phonetic brevity 
that added to the difficulty of deciphering 
lhe chief made ont ita contents, however, 
and at once detailed a couple of officers to 
procecd to the place dew yroated and toake 
the arrest. Hle was rather inclined to 
doubt the correctness of the information 
In spite of bia visitors coofidence in it 
but acknowledved that that could be best 
settiod by a trial of the place desiguated 

Phe informant accompanied the « thoers, 
wirhing to eppear very active tn the search 
for the fugitive. 

Phe house in question was soon reached 
The landlady, on opening the door, started 
back tn effrayht from her ouosnal visitors 

Ou being asked concerning ber invalid 
boarder she declared that both be and his 
companion had gone out the day before 
and bad not returned That was all she 
knew abont it, Their board waa paid op 
and they bad acted like gentlemen, and 
she knew nothing more 

The cficera iosisted on searching the 
house. Bat their search proved inefleotnal, 
the bird had indeed flown, and Henry 
Ogden acknowledged to himself that be 
had been outwitted 

All that could be done was to place a 
watch upon the bouse, mn case of the fugi 
tives possible retarn 


CHAPTER \\, 


PALLEN THIRV ES 


In that district of the good city of 
Brotherly Love, lying between the southern 
portions of Seveuth and Eighth streets, is 
a vondescript locality traversed by various 


AMONG 


| neavory avennes, the principal of which 


has had its name changed from Bedford to 
Alaska, for some mysterions reason of the 
sanitary anthorities, as if a kennel by any 
other name would smell more sweetly : 
We would not have the reader imegine 
that we are going to conduct him into 
quite wo anpleasant a locality as the above 
hamed street The movements of onr 
characters lead us into that region, but 
Inte & somewhat more presentable port: 
ef it. In this locality are hannts not only 
of the debased and 
also of what i« known as the dangerons 
portion of the community. It is treversed 
by alleys and avennes in which no wel! 
dressed tian would be safe forten minutes 
after nichtfall 
reachin, 


Vicioas classes, but 


where the ordinary way of 
A AS purse is not the sednetive 
mannerof the prokpoeketa, but the more 
decided mode of breakirg bis bead irat 
and emptying his pocket afterward 
There are bere also characters that rank 
themselves higher in the scale of lawless 
hess, persons ranging from the profitable 
line of business of election repeater to the 
loftier station of profeasonal burglar 
Here a person behind the scenes can ob 
tain the agents for any deed, however dark 
and dangerons, provided the inducement 
offered be sufticient to compensate for the 
risk 
Here it waa that Dnsky Sol had obtained 
the agents to mid bim in the escape of 
Robert Merivale, and here he made his 
bead. «,narters when not nnder a clond, as 
at present. Plenty snch es he resided 
here, possessed of ostensible means of 
support, bat ever ready for an opportunity 
to vary their open labors by any profitable 
secret business 
The detective police were pretty tho- 
roughly acjaainted with this region. Here 
lay @ great part of their business, bere re- 
sided many of their most profitable cns- 
| tomers. for, if we may trast common re. 
port, their idea of obedience to the law 
and the prophets leaves out the law and 
spells propbet with an f. 
Kat then it is never safe to trust com- 
| mon report. It w a notorions falsifier, 
and bas ruined many exemplary reputa 
| tions. The detective force cannot well 
know where to lay their bands upon thieves 
without some previous knowledge of the 
haunts and habits of the law-breaking fra- 
ternity. Of course there are men on the 
force whose virtue is not proof against the 
temptations of such a life. But we believe 
/ there are others whose aim is to do their 
duty. 
' In one of the more respectable streets 


pee don't go beek op your word. You will | 


| Oaths and obscenity garnish 
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of the locality mentioned, stands a drink 
ing-saloon, having on its sign-board the 
significant title of ** The Shade« 

Into the ever-open doog of this shadowy 
establishment the seekers after |i, 0\d rain 
flock nameronaly—for it is a noted resort 
of thie clase—and have retailed to them | 
over the bar the poisonous beveraye re-— 
quired, in its most flery aad undisguised 
form. 

Kat this ie simply the outward aspect of 
The Shades. It keeps good liquor, as well 
as the peppery mixtore alladed te, aad hes 
a class of customers widely different from 
the sottish crew mentioned. 

These enter at « private door and tind 
their way to an apartment in the rear of 
the bouse, out of sight and hearing of the 
front bar. room. 

Into this private domain we will condact 
the reader, on an occasion a day or two 
after the events just narrated 

It is « large roow, fitted to open into a 
summer garden during the warm season, 
and to close into a covered apartment in 
the winter 

Ita farniture consista of a number of 
wooden tables, with chairs surrounding, a 
bar well garnished with plethoric bottles, 
and back of these a row of huge caska, 
labelled with the various names of the 
enemy that steals men's wita. 

There is here nothing of the gandy or 
fanciful. Allis plain and substantial, the 
class of customers that frequent this room 
knowing little of, and caring nothing for, 
the amenities of life. 

It in weil filled this October evening, by 
a lond-talking, vicious-faced set of cus- 
tomers, most of them ratber the worse for 
lijaor, and making little secret of their 
wode of life 

Many of these men are well-dressed, 
some of them handsome, and such aa, in 
other localities, would not be suspected of 
being other than honest gentlemen. Hat 


| im the relaxation indaced by liquor and a 


sense of their surroundings, the inberent 
vice of their natures shows on their faces, 
and still more evidently in their #peech. 
their lan- 
guage to an extent that renders the place 


These men display jewelry to a profuse 
extent, and have a certain “loudness” in 
their whole cutward a-pect the certain 
sign, to experienced eyes, of a lack of tue 
cultare and taste of the native gentiemwan. 

They are not all well-dressed, however 
Some are rade enongh io their attire, wen 
whose line of basiness does not require 
outward display, or who have been reduced 
by 1! luck tuto the weariag of less onten- 
tativos raiment. 

It 1s noticeable, too, that these men are 
frejaent!y quieter and less profane im 
apeccl than their showy neivbbors, The 
latter are, probably, forced to restrain 
themselves curing their business hours, 
and their Lehavier during these hours of 
streint. 
relexation im bnt «a reaction from re 

\t one of these tables sat, on the evening 
mentioned, two men, one an oldish, plain- 
ly-dressed personage, on whose face the 
marks of long-coutinued dissipation were 
deeply staujped. te had a roving, sus 
plcious eye, and a mouth so covered by + 
heavy, grizzled moustache, that it was only 
visible when opened for the entrance of 
bid frequent potations 

There was sometuiog abont bias general 
Appearance one who bas 
spent partof lis lite on the ocean, @ cer- 
tain looseness of dress and manner which 
the sailor is apt to display on land 

Ilia companion was more decidedly 
satior-lke, this dress was that of one who 
has lately lauded, after long bufletting 
with the ovean; and hia face, abuve the 
Leavy beard that concealed all ita lower 
portions, was ombrowned as if by the flerce 
fervor of the sun of the tropics, 

it was, very likely, a community of par- 
suit that had brought them together, for 
their conversation showed that they were 
strangers to each other, 

Lhe first mentioned had been imbibing 
rather profusely, and was evidently the 
worse for bis potations, He leaned over 
the table aud grasped the other heartily by 
the hand. 

‘See here, stranger,” he cried, with a 
thickened utterance, ‘“‘yere a brick, a 
whole brick, from top to bottom lve 
been thar, too, and I've seed jest that 
thing, and the man as says it's a lie, jest 
tell him bia bis hows,” 

‘Good for you, mesamate,” replied the 
other, returning the clasp with imterest 
Lil take a doutle-reef in bis upper rig 
ping myself. See bere, there's not a amell 
left in our glasses, Whats your tipple ? 

‘Old rye for me. That's the milk I was 
weaned on, and I aint a-going to tackle 
dish water now.” 

The other looked at him with an ob- 
servant, (nestioning eye, and then shook 
bis head despairiogty. 

“Id give a years pay if I had a canvas 
throat and a cast-iron head like you, I 
got touched wih the san once, off the 
sonth of Jamaica, and my heads been 
shaky ever since. Bring mea light panch, 
shipmate, and agnssleof your best rye for 
mv frend 

“YVeo've yot a poor head, mebbe, for 
Upple, bat its level, Pll back you on that, 
What mought be your name / 

‘On deck they call me Bill Brace, I'll 
auswer to that bai.” 

“And Tm Joe Roper, at your sarvice 
Tip as your tlipper, bo-s, yere jest the 
man for me 

ver been round the Horn’ 
Brace, as they again shook bands 

** Bet Lhave! Went out on the old Sa- 
sanna, a three year whaling trip. Ever go 
for ile? 

‘Ive pnt the harpoon in more right 
whales than you've got fingers and toes 
with a aprinkling of sperm. Here's to the 
old fishing-grounds'’ 

** Same to you, neighbor,” cried Roper, 
as he toased off his glass of strong whisky 
with a facility that gave warrant for bis 
companion’s admiration 

* Ye're a young hoses to have kicked yer 
heels im so many porta llow come ye to 
drift inter this shanty’ It ain't every 
body as knows the ropes.” 

** Ive been here afore. Vhiladelfy'’s my 
beadqnarters—and there's not much in it 
that 1 ain't got the pass to. Why, blast it, 
stranger, Land an old crony of mint, has 
made many a night of it here. 

** Well, this is jest the place for reapect- 
able follers to spend a quiet bonr, that I'll 
say, replied Roper, casting an eye of 
genuine admiration upon the noisy, drink- 
ing and smoking crew, that made the 
whole place ring with their uproar. ‘If 
thar's a place in Philly as can hold a candle 
to The Shades, Ill sell my head for half. 
price.” 

** It's a good opening for a small party, 
that’s sare. And a nice spot for to tell | 
your secreta. A noreaster on a rocky | 
shore can't beat them mach. Yes, meas- 
mate, I've spliced the main-brace often | 
here. I wish | knew what's become of my 
old crony.” 

* Were he a salt-water native, like yer- | 
self? 

“No, he was fresh as a soaked macke- 
rel. Come three years last month since 
we hobnobbed here together. I've been | 
afloat for a good long spell this last cruise, | 


sighificaut of 


asked 





and have «melt aa air all the way round 
by Hong Koog and Frisco.” 
“Mebbe | cam feller the track you've 


dropped. What 
mate s Ramer, how 

“Ite a bit abead of me to tell what's 
his name pow. Ho's feller as has got o 
new shipping name for every port. A 
man a6 sails clore to the lew, you know, 
bas got t& bist falee colors when the 
enemy's op bis weather-side.” 

* Bally for you, boss. That's tre as 

. Twixt you and me,” aad he 

wered bis voice to a whisper, * thar ain't 

mang bere bat bas fair weather aud foul 

octane names, Whar cid yer crony hail 
from?” 

“From all the pints of the compass, I 
reckon. He was jest as hard to Oz as « 
shifting wind. Tom Brown—tha@s the 
name he sailed under then—-was a feller 
as knew the world. There werent many 
p inte in Ameriky he hadnt touched.” 


manag ht be your mess. 


“Ive knowed a good sprinkle of 
Browns——-bat pone as quite toes that 
mark 


**He bad a name of his own, which he 
wore in fair weather. I spose that’s what 
he's best known by. The last time I seen 
him there was a bead wind, and blowing 
great gales. He bad to b'ist a new name 
aloft, and send for it. It was about that 
time | shipped for the Chiny v yage, and 
1 ve jest touched shore agian.” 

**Mebbe I monght ba’ knowed his t other 
name. Jerk it out lively, my led, and let 
me see if Ive got it down in my log. 
book , 

“It was a sort of queer name. They 
called bim—” 

**Hallo' Roper, old hyena, bau! in them 
long pins of yourn, and let a feller flop 
down alongside, How's the wind aloft, my 
hearty ’ Got yer royals rigged for a breeze 
from Jawaiky? How blows it, old darn 
my eyes an’ shiver my timbers? Just 
anchored, hey ’” 

The new comer, who so unceremo- 
niously broke into their conversation, was 
a rough, swaggering individaal, with a roll 
in bis gait as if be bad jast stepped from 
shipboard. Indeed he seemed to be doing 
the sailor as a line of business, and greatly 
overdoing it. His last question was ad- 
dressed to Brace, as he fell heavily into a 
seat at the same table, and jammed bis hat 
fiercely down over hia low brow. 

** What's your sailing colors, stranger?” 
brie tly asked Brace, looking keenly at this 
load representative of the profession. 

"Tween decks they calis me Jem Bow. 
line. bat I ginerally answers to Black 
Jem ‘Tip as your hail, messmate.” 

** Bill Brace; afloat or ashore, I never 
Koes back on it,” 

“Thats hearty. 
burrycane?” 

* Yea, and in a typhoon, which would 
blow your hurryeave clean out of water, 
When I were in the Sintram, off Borneo, 
she were pofled ashore jest like a bit of 
strawina yale The Dyaks come down on 
us in a flock, bnutiog heads, and I only 
save! mine by my heels,” 

** Fling over yoar flipper, hoss. 
your tiple? 

‘A pony of panch for me 

**Wheh! you ride light for a nor'-easter. 
What dye drink, Joe?” 

** Whisky straight, and hot as blazes, I 
want the slash you kin taste as it goes 
down, None of yer ‘tly tipple as you never 
feel till it gits in yer head 

*Yon're the bossa, old cast-iron ;” and 
he commenced vigoronsly pounding the 
table, to make bimaelf heard by the 
waiter above the maultitadinous noises of 
the room. 

** See here, Brace,” said Koper. *‘ Jom's 
the man can fix you off. He knows every- 
body—and particularly them as sails under 
fale bunting.” 

** Yon bet,” said Jem, sententionsly, as 
he finished giving his orders to the waiter. 

**Did yer know a feller heilin' as Tom 
Brown, who used to sail in these parts 
about three years back asked Koper. 

Brace, here, has jest dropped anchor in 
this part, and hes hanting up old blood.” 

* Tom Brown !" cried Jem, indignantly. 
* Yer mought as weil ax after John Smith. 
I've knowed a dozen of them, Some as 
had been christened when they was 
launched, and some as bad b'isted a new 
name astern ont of sight of land. What's 
yer Brown like? Was be a red-headed, 
sandy-whiskered little cnss; or a great, 
bushy-headed, black-maned divil, as would 
pasa for a pirate in the Spanish main?” 

**No—he was a well-built, brown-haired 
chap, with a face that looked as if it had 
been filed into shape, and left rongh. No 
whisker worth speaking of, and a trifle of a 
squint in the right eye.” 

** Let me see,” said Jem, thongbtfally 
** I've got such a feller afloat afore me. Bat 
I never heerd him called Brown.” 

** Brace says he were launched ander 
another name, which he were jest about 
peeling ont, when in you comes, like 4 
roariny old ball, as you are,” said Roper. 
“Come, Lill, let's bave her. Ill beta 
cow Jem an'I atween us kin lay bim out 
for ye." 

** Belay there now a minute,” cried Jem. 
** Here's the slash, an’ a durned long time 
a-yetting here, too. I'm jest as dry as @ 
cruiser in the low latitndes, as has been 
calmed for a month. ‘Here's your health, 
Bill Brace. Long life to ye, plenty of abot 
in the locker, and a good-looking sweet 
heart in every port.” 

** Same to yerself, Black Jem, and Joe 
Roper. ‘(ivod fellers both. Here's may 
yer never bave a head wind, and always 
sport clean bunting.” 

* You're my boss, Brace,” replied Roper. 
“Yer a man, every inch, from mast-head 
to keel.” a) 

** Now jest jerk ont yer cronys name, 
said Jem, as they replaced their empty 
glasses on the table. “Ef he's ever bove 
anchor in these latitudes, I'll go marlin- 
spike I oan twig him. 

** His laanching name was—” d 

Bat the fates seomed to be against this 
name being spoken. For Brace was age!D 
interrnpted by a person who had jast en 
tered, and who dropped into the only vacant 
chair at the table, with a brief greeting & 
the gronp. 

Brace started aa he noticed this pew 

comer. He immediately recovered bim- 
self, howéver, and viewed him with an !=- 
different eye. The reader may fee! i- 
clined to start also, for be last saw this 
person with his face turned to the west, 
and a promise to put Philadelpbis behind 
him. 
It was none other than Dusky Sol, aod 
without «leguise, he having removed bis 
false whiskers and pnt them in his pocket 
on his way in. 

He looked carelessly round at the group, 
simply noticing Brace, and nodding te 
others as to familiar friends. 

** Well, I'll go oats if yere ain't # stran: 
ger!” cried Jem. ‘How diye do, bey’ 
Whar have ye been? Ont with your log- 
book ; let's bear from you.” ° 

** Been nowheres and doing notbing, 
was the non-committal reply, uttered 0 * 
graff tone. — 

* You been, I bet, where they dont sell 
good ewig. You want your tongue 
said Roper. ‘* What'll you drink? 

“Let me ax bim bet,” said 
“It's my treat.” 
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“Who are you, gomip?” asked Sol, 
roughly. ‘* Never seed your phir afore in 
my born days 

** A fall-blooded Jack, jest ashore, and 
oat on a land cruise,” said Roper 

“And what the thender brang him 
here!” 

“My feet, my face, and my tongue, 
said Brace, defiantly. “if you spose | 
don't know any ropes ont of « ships rig- 
ging, youre barking up the wrong tree, 
shipmate. Come, what ll you take’ 

* 1 take Bourbon, aod pay for it, too 
I'm flash to-day, gossips, and ain t a-zoing 
to step in without paying my fovting 
This wey, waiter, Take these gentiomen s 
orders, and take it ont of that 


He flang a five dollar bill on the table, | 


and looked roand defiantly, as if daring 
any one to supplant him in paying. Sol 
had evidently been drinking before he 
came in, and was much the worse for 
hqaor. He was in that phase of dranken- 
ness that makes men «jaarrelsome, or de- 
velopes some other special bent of charac 
ter im them. 

The others accepted his offer to treat 
without farther opposition, and amity was 
restored over their potatious. 

They were all by this time getting about 
*balf seas over,” with the exception of 
Brace, who, unseen by the others, had 


emptied the greater portion of bis liquor | 


on the floor. He affected, however, to be 
eqnally tipsy with the others. 

For a half-hour longer this orgy con- 
tinued, the whole room keeping in « most 
confasing bustle, while there was a ocon- 
stant entrance and exit of its inmates. 

Dusky Sol, as we know him, seemed to 
be known bere under a different appelia- 
tion ; or else bad assumed a new alias since 
he had been last inquired for by the police. 
He was addressed by hin present com- 
panions only as Blake. 

Mr. Biake they often made it, showing 
an unwonted degree of respect, for the 
parties in the room seldom got any shape 
of a bandle to their names 

This respectfal address may bave arisen 
from apother cause —namely, the tendency 
to give him his usual title, and an unusual 
care, In consequence, to give ouly bis as 
sumed bawe. 

For, though the present occupants of 
the room were all safe, it was a place well 
kvown to the police, and it was no uncom. 
mon event for them to enter, both in and 
out of uniform, both on and off of duty. 
Parties ander suspicion then dared not 
relax their vigilance too much here, for 
the wrong ears might at any time be 
within hearing. 

**Play any game, Brace?” asked Sol 
* We monght as well take a tarn with the 
keerda.’ 

** Old Sledge,” replied Brace. 

“I'm with you for that,” said Jem 
* You and me, Bill, against Joe and Mr 
Biake. Bring ua a full deck bere, boy, 
and be spry now, will yer?” 

Brace looked round with surprise, as be 
had once or twice before, at this respectfal 
addresa to the new-comer. It evidently 
puzzled bim to know why they spoke in 
such a manner to amen as roogh and ride 
as themselves, and whom they had ad 
dressed, once or twice, rather insolently, 

The game was first for drinks, and was 
won by Brace and his partner, Sol in 


dulging in oaths at hia ill lack, | 


* Blast me ef I kin let myself ont for a 
glass of toddy,” he cried. “‘Put up a 
stake, and I'll show you the vartue of the 
keerds. What sball it be? A dollar pool, 
or as much more as you dare go.” 

“That's agin rules, and I reckon yer 
don't want to be told that,” said Jem. 
**No gambling allowed.’ Thar it is, in 
black and white. I ain't afeard to lead up 
to yer, boy, but rales is rules.” 

*Rales be blowed!” cried Sol, con 
temptnously, ‘You darent take it up. 
Keep your money in yer pocket till the 
game's over, and you can fork out thea, | 
~ pore. 

“Im agreeable,” 
shufiling the cards. 

They all agreed, and the game was care- 
fally entered into, the fact of there being 
a small stake rendering them all cautious 
in their play. 

It went, as before, against Sol and bis 
partner. ‘They duly handed over their 
lonses to the others, the former swearing 
profusely against his luck, and evidently 
growing irritated, more from the liquor he 
had swallowed than from any other reason. 

** It's my liquor,” said Koper, calling up 
drinks, as the cards were being sgaim 
sho Med. 

“A fall swig of Bourbon for luck,’ 
cried Sol, as be emptied bis glass at a 
dranght. ‘* You're gone suckers bow, my 
boys. Play to the ace.” 

The ten fell to this lead, and bis next 
lead with the king brought the jack out of 
Jem's band. 

‘That's the swing,” he cried, in bigh 
glee, laughing uproariously. ** Here's the 


said Brace, skilfally | 


SHADOWS. 


The cioude hang heavy rownd my way 
1 caanot eee 
the darkness, I hellewe 





orp my Sand tn Hie, 
“a te dis 
o clome my weary, aching eyes, 
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Aud toll ow Mim 
bhrough many a thorny path i ale 
ivt treet 
Threm,-? y a path of tears I go, 
' 
Te koow t ine, 
My tix! my (ie 
Ilo leedeth me, and eo I walk 


tite eatiatied, 


bon timy evow Me 

No light at all, 

Bat while | lean on Ute strong arm 
1 cannot fall. 


EDITH BOURNE. 


CARPENTER, 


may revca 


BY MILLIE W 


| Place, and the great, bandsomely laid-out, 
| ormamented lawn, looked prettier than 
|} ever in the red auiumn efternoon light. 
| The young people were scattered about in 
| groups; some of them on rustic chairs, 
some at the table, and some strolling up 
j}and down under the trees; the ladies in 
pretty, fanciful dresses, with flowing veils 
aud scarfs, and trailing grasses in their 
| bair; the gentlemen, with broad-brimmed 
hats, and flowers in their buatton-holes, 
looking a little bored; bat all of them 
trying to seem happy, and talking mer 
rest nonsense in different minor voices. 

All bat one; for while the tinkling 
music of the mingled voices grew louder 
on the lawn, Edith Bourne, the youngest 
daughter of the mistress of the place, 
stood alone on the verandah, looking with 
& grave, disappointed face, across the 
grounds to where two persons, a lady and 
geotioman, were standing quite etill by a 
bed of tall, late lilies, ** ‘Tuat poor, plain 
hedith,” as she bad many times been spoken 
of in contrast with ber lovelier sister 
Laura, and certainly now, with that 
cloud in ber big, dark gray eyes, and with 
her preoccupied manner, she did not look 
very pretty. But the worst of it waa, that 
a pitifal consciousness of not being lovely, 
of locking conspicuously small aud plain 
by the side of her 
bronght the tears to her eyes and the 
dullness to ber manner thin soft, bright 
afternoon. 

Kat there were times when the reserved 
power came out. Some sadden emotion 
| would make her sparkle like a diamond 

her face would lose ite wise self-din- 
trust, her speech its listlessness, and she 
was then more than beautiful: she was 
magnetic. Juohbnuy Wilbar knew this; he 
had seen her more than once in 
brighter moments, and knew her power. 
He saw her now, standing aloue on the 
verandah, ber green dress mingling with 
the foliage of the hanging crapero, and 
he came running up the steps to speak 
with her. 

“Why do you stay up here alone? 
(ome down with me on the terraces it in 
}much nicer, and a great deal better com 
| pany.” 





| leaned ber head wearily back against the 
| Wall, ber curly bair all falling down ou her 
| shoulders, 


hate garden parties, anyway," she said, 
crossly, 
Johuny, who was a blonde youth, of 


twenty-two summers, and who 
cherished amoung bis mates as a ** good 
fellow,” looked oat over the seattered 
company, and langhed at Ndith’s confes- 


“I wonder how many of them would 
say that. What a splendid view of them 
we have bere. There is Alice Brandon 
eating ices and dragging that long, tired: | 
looking Captain Asbiey after her. Willy | 
Brandon and Nelly Brown have «quar 


relled. I heard them. See how black | 
they are looking. Bat where ia the lovely 
Laura’ Ob there she is, picking lillies ; 


and look! pray, pray look! She has got 
that conceited piece of finery, Stuart Kifler, 
dangling over her fingers. I say, Edith, 
is ita conquest? How came be here ¢" 

‘How should I know ’’ replied poor 
Edith, shatting her eyes wearily. We met 
bim at the Cape last summer, and after. | 
ward up awong the mouutains somewhere. | 
We saw quite » good deal of him. 1 think | 
Captain Ashley wast have brought him out | 
in bis tandem | 

‘It shoulda t wonder. It doesn't matter, | 
only be 1# # dreadful bore; always want. | 
ing to sketch somebody ; aud calla Liusvif 
aL artint, 

Edith sat op now, with a flash of excite 
weut in her dangerous gray eyes | 





dence. Hows that, gossip’ Score bigh, 
low, jack and game for Blake and com 
pany. 

His mirth was ratber prematare. The 
next hand scored three points for his an 
tagonists, the next three more to hia one, 
and on the fourth deal Jem turned up 
jack, sCOTIDY seven polLts and WihLiby the 
game. 

**A cheat,-by thunder!” cried Sol, leap- | 





ing up excitedly, ‘From the bottom of 
the pack, or I'm a liar'’ 

“Then you're a blasted liar!” roared 
Jem, leaping up in equal wrath. “ Darn | 
your eyes, Sol, do you think I care shacks 
for you that yon jump up agin me?” 

Bill Brace started on bearing the as- 
sumed Mr. Blake addressed by this name, 
and would have turned pale buat for his 
embrowned complexion 


Tu be continue wat, Com 


in ow mer Neu. Me 


The Paper Weight. 

This ia the way an Indiaua editor gets 
rid of persevering feminines : ** We gently, 
and, as it were, unconsciously pushed a 
paper weight toward the end of the table, 
where she sat. Directly it attracted ber) 
attention. She looked at it, took it up, 
looked more earnestly, and then, laying it 
gently down, she calmly rose, gathered 
ber ample skirts about her, and straight 
way took ber leave, not even saying good- 
bye. Certainly nothing was farther from 
our intention than to give offence. We 
merely wished to attract her attention to 
the paper weight as a work of art. We) 
regard it as a fine work of art, and valoe 
it solely for that reason; but the effect it 
has on some visitors is remarkable and in- 
explicable. It is a small slab of crystal, 
through which may te seen a sketch repre- 
senting a skeleton, surrounded by this le 
gend: ‘ This unfortunate editor was talked 
to death.”” 


fF An exasperated Vhiladelphian is 
rushing around with an unsbaven face, 
and demanding to know if these women 
will never learn anything. Ibe slight 
cause for all bis mental disturbance ix 
found in the fact that one of his daughters 
had used one of Lis razors to cut maple 
sugar with, and another bad taken its mate 
to sbarpen her lead-pencil with, while bis | 
wife bad rendered bis shaving brash some- 
what too stiff for its original purpose by 
using it in gluing some broken furniture. 


I dont agree with you,” she said, in a 
bigh voice. *' I think he is a gentleman, 
aud very interesting. Ile has Leen every 
where—and certauly be talks very well. 
Ho talks of things that interest one.” 

"Ob! does be? Then I beg your par 


don. Bat I have heard bin talk of paint- 
ing—of Alpine effecta—of a Clande Lo 
raine haze, like an imbecile. Even that 


drawling Captain Asbley owns that be is a 
suob.” 

“I dont care for 
opinions ; aud I don't care whether Staart 
Kifer knows anything about painting or 
Bat LT do remeuber that he was very 
kind tu me last sauwer, An! you do not 
kuow what it ix, Julony, to go about feel 
ing miserable aud Lowe sick, with no oue 
to speak kinuly to you, day after day, as» 
Ido. 

Edith was sitting up very straight, now, 
talking rapidiy, aud with & little red spot 


Captain Ashlevs 


hut 


m her cheeks which wade ber face look 
wonderfally bright. 
“You know we went to the White 


Mountains last summer with Annt Lilen. I 
bate her, with ber smooth voice and long, 
brassy pore, and her calcolating brains 


| She made me miserable, for she seemed to 


think it was through some bad manage 
ment on my part that I came to grow ap 
so smwalland plain; and that I shonld be 
punished for it. Well’ I got «o thoroughly 
ured of myself that I believe I should 


|bave ron away in disgrace, if it had not 


been for Stuart Hitler. He seemed to see 
how matters stood, and be was very good 
He talked, aod walked, and rode 

He even danced twice with me 
one evening. — something be woald not do 
for anyone else; noteven Laura, So you 
wast not abuse big eyain before me 

** Poor little Etith said Johnny, look 
ing down with something more than ad 
wiration in bis simple beart, for the little 
gicl who was wo valoroasly defending her 
friend; her shining eyes, aod tender 
face, all alive with gratitude and remem 
brances of things past and gove 

**Twiil try and lke him for your sake, 
after this. Have you spoken with bim this 
afternoon ? 

He was so gentle and patient that the 
poor little forlorn girl was woved to 
strange confidences. 

*“‘No!” said Edith, strangling a great 
sigh and looking mistfally up in bis friendly 
face. ‘I wanted to speak to him, but he 


to me. 
with me. 


obe 


There was a garden party at leriwinkle 


Rey companions, | 


her | 


“tau so tired, and my bead aches. { Woere is Laura? 
How can you think it is nice? Bat || ber, and to speak with Stuart Kifler,” 


mlog, | 


ter of 


bas been with Laara all the time since he 
came. And now I have auch « headache 
that Aunt Ellen said, a fow moments before 
you came up, | hed better go to my room, 

wes such a fright. I suppose | am look 
ing dull and ill-natared, but I shall stay 
jast to worry Aunt Eilen; she is so spite 
ful.” 

And the poor cbild, feeling gloomy and 
ill-ased and solitary, leaned ber dark curly 
head against the wall and shut her eyes to 
keep back some miserable tears. All her 
life long she had been learning the bitter 
lemon of humiliation, She had seen ber 
sister Laura grow ap a beautifal maiden, 
alutred, deferred to, petted aud followed, 
while she, the elder, had been set aside 
aud forgotten, She wondered sometimes 
if there were any sadder sorrow than to 
sit, a plain, silent girl, with keen quick 
sympathies and biyh intelligence, and flne 
poetic brain, and see love and friendship 
and kindly esteem pass by on the other 
side, She thought there could not be 

Only three or four of Flith Kournes 

| best friends knew how, in rare moments, 
she turned beautiful and threw the glamor 
of ber light on-ail about her. Just asa 
dull, faintly colored bit of crystal, when 
on hold it up between you aud the san, 
Cindles with warm fine color, and colors 
| everything which, through it, you look 
upon, Possibly Staart Rifler was one of 
these friends, Of a certainty Jobnny 
Wilbur was, and he now stood looking 
down at her, perplexed and uncertain what 
to say to comfort her. She looked up and 
spoke in a low voice, with an expression 
half of jest, Lalf of earnestness. 

* Do you believe there is a secret, bat 
powerfal art, by which women can powean 
themselves of beauty —personal beauty? I 
wish there were, and that 1 could know 
what itis, Diana of Poiotiors was said to 
own the charm-—and to look young and 
fair at seventy. Ob, what would I not 
give to know such an art! why, I would 
give the whole of my fortane, and it is 
considerable, or will be when Graondmama 
Bourne diea, if lL oould be as beautiful as 
Phryne for one day after that I could 
| afford to die, Do you believe it, Johnny / 
| Do you believe there is, or ever was, a 
subtle art, by which at some great cost a 
wowan could purchase beauty of perseu - 
au euchanting face ’" 

She leaned forward and looked up at 
him with her hands clasped together on 
ber Jap, her eyes wide aud bright, almoat 
reckloas with excitement; ber whole fave 
| brightened for a brief moment with the 
vaiu beauty that she coveted so much. 

Jobuny looked at ber with gentle ameze 
ment in his blae eyes, 

‘Tam sure I don't know. I have read 
of such things, but I should oall it all non- 
| sefise. The best recipe | know for beauty 
| is well, Edith - a bright amile and a 
| cheerful temper. Aa for a pretty face, 
why, Edith, when you are in one of your 
biight moods—when you talk and laagh, 
| you are just as much prettier than Laura 

with her little straight features and yellow 
| wig, a8 a Greek woman would be prettier 
than an Abyssinian though that i« not 
4 fair comparixoa, You are not offended, 

bidith * 
| Edith bit her lip and sat still for a mo 
| mont with her head bent down; then she 


| 
| 
| 


| jamped up from her seat blasbing, and | 
Edith sat down on a stone seat and! looking sorry and troubled and ashamed 


| “Forgive me for being so ill natured ; 

| for keoping you here listening to my com 
plaints. Saall we go down to the garden ? 

I should like to flad 


She was trembling, and she spoke in a 
shrill, nervonsa voice; but she picked up 
| her little white bat and tied it on, the rib 


was | bons rasthog ae littl in her slim, oold 
| fingers, and then taking Johnuoy's arm she 
| walked firmly off down the terraces, trying 
| to look aurmated lke the others 


It was ever so pretty a pictare which 
they looked down upon, Farr ladies stood 
np in groups, ther rch, bright-colored 
dresses trailiog over the yrass, their flow 
ing bair bound roand with sprays of lovely 
autamonal croepers and reddened leaves of 
holly, their olden trinkets gleaming, their 
sweet voices sounding strangely mellow in 
the soft, still air; some children were 
playing at the farther end of the garden 
by an artificial pond, and singing high, 
sbrill narsery-rhymes, in their games 
Tables were scattered here and there, 
while servants went back and forth from 
the Louse to the garden with tea and coffee, 
sweet home-made biscuit, and all kinds 
of yold-ovlored and snow-white cakes and 
contectivns, Then strips of venison, and 
cold salmon with a wouderfal dressing, 
were there, too and on one table a clus 
long, slim bottles with crystal 
ylaswes attending, aud jars of pounded ice, 
were not least attractive, perhaps, to mars 
culine eyes. It wan all bright, and glad, 


| and natural, 


Eiiuth, in her sndden transition from 
high excitement to her present calu mood, 
felt herseif grow chilly, though the warm 


| sunshine was yet streaming over the lawn 


She asked Johnny to get ber shawl, aud 
he went back to the house, leaving her 
standing there alone. He foand a servant 
woman in the hall who gave bim Edith 
soft, bright colored plaid; bat oo hia way 
to rejoin bis companion he was stepped by 
an aucient dame who took occasion tu ark 
after the Wilbars, senior, nodding over 
these aod religions books at bome 
He answered pationtly, and got away as 
speedily an might be; bat once again on 
the lawn be foand things much changed 
ob the surface. 

Elith was «till standing on the lony 
qoaintly-carved stone terrace, but nhe wae 
now talking with hfe, spirit, beauty in ber 
sullow face, to Staart Kifler  Sarely there 
was attraction enough io ber manner then 
to compel even that wsthetic Mr. Hitlers 
deferential homage ; and he evidently was 
willing ehough te hover there, bat just 
then Laura, who was with them, injured 
plaiutively for tea, Jobnny burned up, 
stifling, like the good fellow he was, his 
own desire for Euith’'s company with the 
wish to give her pleasure, and wrapped the 


lire 


shawl aboot her shoalders 
‘Mine Edith says she bates garden 
parties, he sand to Mr. Killer, while fast 


ening the silver clasp in the girl's shaw! 
“| wish yoo could make her think, as the 
rest of us do, that a party in the Per 
winkle Gardens is @ joy forever 
an it laste. 

Then he good-nataredly pave his arm to 
Laure and carried ber off to the deliytts 
of hot, aweet tea and maccaroons, while 
Edity walked with Stuart Kifler, and 
thought of good Johuny no more 

Veriwinkle Vlace was celebrated for ita 
gardens, and Mrs. Hoarnve, -the present 
lovely, gentle mistress of the place, was 
celebrated for ber garden-parties, More 
than obe young matron dated the begin 
ning of ber Lappiness back to the time 
when she walked with Willy, or Frank, or 
Charley, Whichever it might be, down the 
terraces and listened to the vuice which 
made the only music she cared fur in th: 
world. 

The house itself was modern, bat the 
gardens were the work of the first of the 
Bournes, who was of foreign birth, and 
bad kept tender reweu.!rances of the fan 
tastic emblaz snments and quaint conceits 
of stone.work, of the carved old wooden 


as long 


as!)'es and turrets, and dim, solemn sleepy 
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shadows aboot the qneer old casements 
and gateways in the deserted towns where 
he had lived before he broaght bis fortunes 
to the new world, and wrought them out 


faiutly here 


Through thie enchanted 


slim Ggare by bis side 


etmoephere 
Stuart Kifer walked, looking at the straight, 
he heard the soft 


shipping of ber green silk dress over the 
stones, the qaiok, light sound of her little 


feet stepping by tim, and he bent bis 
bead more to catch the sound of her voice 
she was saving in her 
she searerly 
was enough to 
conti tent, 


thaa ty bear what 
eperkliing way. As for her 
lvoked once at him, it 
know that he was there, strony 
assured, a tall, stout Ayare in b 





ok, wear 


ing on his coat some kind of a mystertions 
devoration, a badge given him by some 


academy abroad; bis head. with tte pro 


fusion of reddish bair and beard, usally 
carried so high, now bent down to her 
ven with a gentle, deferential manner, 


which won all of her solitary, loving heart 


So, while the reat laughed and chatted 
homily, stirring great caps of blaca tea 
aod pretending to bke it, and heaping ap 
eugerand cream on little China dishes of 
fruit, they two -Staart aad Edith walked 
on quite to the great open gate, through 


which they could see the dasty road be 


yond, and the farm-houses with wreath« 
of amoke ourling out of the high brick 

f it was an enchanted 
They heard the rash of water 


chimneys. Sure 
evening 


on the other side of the wall, Some team 


sters drove ap with great heavily laden 
wagons, and there was a great clamping 
and slipping of the horses’ hoofs over the 
wet, loose stones, as they were driven ap 
t» the troughs to drink and then away, the 
drivers shouting to each other noisily, and 


jerking up the weary beasts as they stam 
bled on the rough way 


The painter folded bia arma and stood 
looking over the garden with a sense of 
His mind went back to 


keen epjoyment 
his paint.pota, and he began to plan a pic 


ture in which be coald introduce the parple 
and yellow sky, the picturesque garden 


and the waving lines of light. 


Sometimes be talked to bis friends in a 
bigh, decided way about the laws of trae 


art, and they were apt to call bim a snob 
and laugh at him when hia 
turned 
for all that, and had a great reputation 
among the Germans, who ~_ a koon love 
for the supernataral, People who came 
to his rooms to look at his piotares were 
pretty sare to «tare and smtle at frst; 
then they looked again, woudered, and in 
the end carried one off, Women who lived 
monotonous lives in shut-up houses, never 
going abroad and knowing nothing of the 
world, liked bia pictares, for they never 
palled; they always told the same wild, 
bright, startling story. They were like 
books, telling chapter after chapter of love 
and despair, and religion and tender trath 

E.dith had one of these pictnres, and she 
was never tired of looking at it, though 


there was a mystery and a wadnoss about it | 


that made her shiver, It was a picture of 
a woman in a black dress, with a golden 
crows on her bosom, walking op the steep, 
sonny street of an old seaport city) She 
was holding to her side a littl child with 
one hand, and the other hand waa rained 
to shade her eyes as her face was turned 
with a bopeless expression to a monastery 
far up among the hills, The bigh, peaked 
roofs of the honses on one side seemed 
toppling their shadows over ber. On the 
other side was a crambling sea wall, and 
boata moved in the shadow, while long 
ripples of red light flashed under the water 
like flrebrands It waa like all of Hitler's 
pictores, fall of naggestions of something 
unexpressed, There was gloom abont the 
woman, sod gloom hanging lke a« pall 
over the distant monastery you could 


fancy bella were tolling there, and hooded 


monks passing op and down the oorridors 
bat a wonderfal waving light wan in the 
water and the upper sky 

“Thike thin place,” said Rifler, coming 
out of his revery, bis brown eyes shining, 
hia fine, keen, artiat-face all alive with ad 
miration, “If I were pot going away, | 
should like to come and make a pictare of 
it; I shonld lke to paint that green old 
atone walk, with you, dear Edith, walking 
there with a child in your arma, You have 
jost that wondering, qnestioning, almost 
frightened look sometimes, like a young 
mother who is almost afraid of the first 
cbild she carries in her arma Yes, some 
time [ will come back aud paint you se,” 

** Going away ¢" repeated Edith, with a 
faltering voice, ‘Are you going away 
from here ?—from America?” 

* Yeu! 
steamer tomorrow night. From there I 
am going to Manich to meet a friend, and 
wo have ever so wany plans after that. I 
hardly know where we shall go first. We 
have planned a good deal of work 

E hith stood looking at him, aghast, pale, 
disappointed, with wide open gray eyes 
Then she barat into tears 

“T think you are cruel 
ing at him with angry eyes 
to talk of going away now. after [have 
waited #o long for yon to come Ah’ it 
is like you you are like all other men 
you only make promises to break them 
You forget everything.’ 

* My dear child,” said Kifler, with a 
sudden grave earnestness that became him 
well lhon't you know that you eould 
never bo bappy with we? T remenher all 
the hajypy hours we passed together last 
ckommer. TL remember all oar fond, fvotish 
talk bat T feel too kindly toward you to 
ask you to share my vagabond fortunes I 
could never make you happy bever ! 
am too uncertain, too much of @ wanderer 
on the face of the earth 

“Oh, bo ered Edith, clasping 
her handa tightly together I ehenld be 
happy with you anywhere, in avy place, if 
you would take me with you You asked 
me first, you know, she raid, lifting her 
head proudly You asked meif LT would 
Ke with you, if | could elways be bappy 
with you, and live for your sake a wander 
ing life You cannot have forgotten that! 
I have not geen « pleasant day since then 
I have only lived waiting for youn; and the 
horrible fear that you might bot come 
after all was dreadful 

Poor litth: Edith 
of the depths of « yreat fear his tan 
had and tender to 
her, and she bad piven the whole of her 
uodisciplined heart to bin It wan the 
very intensity and yreatness of bor love 
that made her forget everything elee 
through fear of being forsaken and left 
to ber lonely lot again, and rhe was dex 
perate for a moment 

* Well! well! wad Kotler, gently, ‘af 
it comes to this you must yo with me to 
morrow. IT will deal honorably and ter 


‘whe said, flash 
* Moat eruel 


he 


she wan pleading ont 


once been very good 


derly with you bat think twiee befor 
you decide I shall always have mone, 
enough for cur beedsa, but you tout be 


content with qalet roqiuus and quiet dress, 
and litle society You must be 
go with me from place to place at uncer 
tain times, and in uncertain ways We 
shall lead a wild, romantic, vayabondieh 
life, wy Edith. Could you be happy * With 
me? Are you sure’ Hin voice was al 
most sad. 

Her soft gray eyes grew laminvns in the 


ready to 


back was 
Bat he was a wonderful painter 


I shall go to the city in the! 


annshine 


“Oh, most happy '" she cried, 
most happy aleaye if Loan be with you 
They talked for some time after this, 
mating rapid plane. then e« the others, 
having eaten all the chicken and salad, and 
drank all the champagne and ice water 
that was gawd for them, began to «troll 
about, while some looked eanonely over 
at the truant comple, Kifer looked at his 
watch aod said that be mast go 

** | won't wait for Ashley.” he aaid “yy 
ean ge ont at thie gate and get a cal to 
take me down to the etty 
till nine o clock, at 
dandles so and I have plenty of work to 
do between now and sandown. Mind that 
you go to bed early, Plith get a good 
nights sleep by all means, dont get ner 
vous, and all will be well Tahall come 
for you at heen, promptly Then, the 
company being too close by to permit an 
affectionate leave taking, he lifted his hat 
and went down the path throngh the gate 
out of sight 

All this time, Johnow Wilbur, ill at ease 
and suspictons, was doing bia best to be 
agreeable to the lovely Laura, sapplying 
her with chicken and frait and bot drink 
He sew Kiflers sudden departure, and 
then, Laura having found other support, 
he stood a little apart and watehed Puith 
come rapidly np the open ground toward 
him. She beld ap her long dreas with one 
hand; the other haging by her side grasp 
od some big, torn lilies, whieh Kifler had 
given her She harried up to Johnny and 
pot ber hand through his arm, langhing 
nervoualy 

“On, Jobony! [To am so tired! -and 
hungry, too) Am I too late!’ Can you 
f me something to eat? and some drink? 

am #0 very, very thirsty.” It was as 
mnoh as she conld do to = her voloe 
nteady 

Dear, generous fellow, He forgot hia 
jealousy and wounded love at once, and was 
full of thoughtful care for her comfort. He 
bustled around and got the beat he could 
ont of the tumbled remnants of the feast 
Then, noticing her trembling hands anc 
the seared, wild look in hor eyes, he made 
her ait down, while he stood by her, hold 
ing her plate 

Saddenly she pat down her teacup, and 
looking ap with tear rolling down ber 
face, she canght hold of bin hand and 
kismeed it 

* Johnny, Johnny!" she sobbed, “ the 
dearest. kindest friend Lever had, exoept 
one You have always been good to me, 
and I shall always love you always’ Ke 
member that, Johnny wont you?” 

He looked down at her with astoniah 
mont at fleet; then he drew hia hand 
quickly away, an angry flash coming into 
hin face 

**What does this mean he asked, 
sharply. ‘* You are acting very strangely 
What ia the matter with you Are you 


Ashley won't 


be out tre beet he 





| going to ran away with that fellow, Kifler ? 


Rhe stared at him for a moment through 
her teara, then she burat into an excited 
langh, and bung down her head 

* Tlow easy it onght to be to go wrong 
nince it in no easy to be suspicions,’ she 
said, angractously, “ I was only thinking 
how kind it was in you to stay here with 
me, when all the reat are pone, Dont be 
angry, Johnny! It is so seldom one speaks 


kindly to me that [ cannot afford to offend 


you 

Hoe melted atonce, * You know, Edith,” 
he said, “af you would marry me, no one 
should ever speak unkindly to you again 

"Ob, no! Dont talk of that now, I 
cannot marry you 
suepicions again. Aa to my running away 
with Mr. Kifler, I shall not yo jast yet. He 
sure TL shall sleep under my mother's roof 
one more night, at any rate” 

“ Whether you go to-night, or any other 
time, with that man, Edith, let me tell you 
that you are potting your trust in one 
who, sooner of later, will fail you. Inoon 
atancy in in bis nature; perhaps he in not 
to blame for it) He always looks forward, 
never behind, and it in just as natural for 
him to go from one thing to another aw it 
ix for a batterfly to flit from flower to 
flower; always forsaking 

Edith looked frightened and anury 
“How wine you are for one ro young,’ 
she said, at last soornfully, ‘I dont be 
lieve a word you have been saying of him 
There, I think [have bad supper enongh 
Shall we go back to our (riends © We shall 
certainly quarrel if we stay here together 
any longer.” 

“Wont yon have some more tea? 
Jobuoy saked, in hin stiffest manner, as 
much vexed aa he ever was in bia life, and 
he stood up with a grand air to wait 
on her. Then aa she did not want any 
thing more, he took ber back to the com 
pany, and with a fow more words, be went 
awry. After he wax gone Edith did not 
wait to see the rest of them off, bat ran up 
into the bonse and bid herself, and ered 

It was a long, strange night to her he 
could not be still, bat ran op stains and 
down stairs, into all of the rooms, to take, 
whe a farewell look at them She 
woentte the piano and stood over it play 
ing # little pathetic Seoteh air, then she 


maid, 


Ah, you are looking | 








door opened, and eho shonld come ap ont 
of the shadows bat Mteart Ki flor 

blith etarted when ehe eanght eight of 
hime with hie dark eyes gleaming oat of bis 
pale face and all hie recktieh batr earting 
Woman like abe 
rick comparison of bie to her 
von bashend, big end tleade and fall of 
eplemdid good patere, and she emiled +t 
eatiefied Mr Wither « 
na with gractous friendline 

My dear Mise Noaurne, I am mioet sf 

te welcome you bere of all places iy 


shown over bie shoalders 


made a 


herself well 


up, bear 


world ()f eonree vou hawe been over o 
ehureb A lowely place for twilight «ey 

tering so fall of enggestions to an er i 
mined There ia a little oloteter here, eo 


often opened, which I must shoe 5 
Will won Ah, de’ 

Pitith drew back ever ao littl I aw 
Rteatliy obliged to you, Me Hitler, bat I 
have outgrown all lowe for twilight seeaun 
terings Resides, [ wae jist gotre te 
dhoner with my hashand, Lam exeeedingly 
hungry, and | am afraid we shall be late, 
toe Good bye, Jobnpy dear, are you 
teary ’ 

With « coremontous bow, bot half langh 
ing at the «itmation, she teck her base 
bands arm and walked grandly off, leaving 
poor Kifer standing there alone with bi« 
astonishment, and an indignation too great 
for words, at treatment eo anmerited 

So it came about that in the end she was 
the first of the two to forget the other, He 
bat no place in her memory after that 
Hat to bim, weary at times of his pictures, 
his Hehemian life aod his old Hohemian 
friends, there would come though'a of what 
life might have been, with her by his side, 
had be kept bis word 

He painted bie pictare of her from 
memory, and it hangs on his stadio wall 
to day, veiled from careless eyes Hat he 
will never marry. He says he ia wedded 
to hin art. A friend came across him once 
in the guard.room of a remote military 
station on the Indian coast, He was read 
ing Browning's Pippa Passes; he com 
plained that at home, in the great crowded 
olties, in the country even, the world was 
“too mach for him,” he could Gad no time 
for atudy, or the real enjoyment of art. 

He had his pictare of Edith Bourne 
with him, the face waa an i ration to 
him, be said, it was hke Edith in one of 
her divine momenta, and, he coolly added, 
that it was what she would always have 
been under his influence, and could he 
have had the forming of ber character 
She might have been made into a gloriuns 
woman, in proper banda, bat the epporta- 
nity went by. She would be like all the 
rest now, and, shaking his bead, he went 
back with philosophic mind to bis book, 
while Po lith ta her far off home was laugh 
ing with her children, maybe, never 





| knowing what heights she missed when 


beyan winging the refrain of one of Gerald ) 


CiriMtan songs 


My love, my pee 
My own fear 
\ vountaln maid, arin 
“My love, my love she sang it over 
and over, tll Agnt Elen came down tn 


her night cap and potting her bead in the 
door asked ber, why ale 
ing the whole house at that tine of tight 
had better be in 


cromaly Wan fous 


with her nonsense nhe 
| 

came, and the bour 
when wan to be ready to wo She 
waited and waited, all in vain. bor, dear 
frienda, be did not come Ile never came 


tlast the morning 


ale 


to her avai She never knew why he 
failed ta heep bin word She was too 
sroud te ask, to even eon ccture about it 

Hut it was a drewdfal shock to her 


Pride, dixappointment, anyer and wounded 
love, all united te torment ber, and threw 
her into a low, nervous fever, which weak 
ened her dreadfully 
winter waa well nigh gone before she went 


Antumn passed and 


ont of the house again, and she had not 
onee beard of, nor from bin 

It might have been that when she was 
ont of bis sight all thoaght of her slipped 
out of his mind Some friend and 
clatmed bis atten 


Lew 
hew project may have 
tion, of he might at the last moment have 


dhow utterly untt he was to make 


mn eer slipper faway alone, on 


realis 
her happy, 
temptitie oue 


for evermore, in woman « 


wivtit at least It was along time before 
balith recovered from ber disappoimtmuent 
audshanwe bat after awhile she married 
Johony Wilbar, whe had been ber true 


friend whether she cared of not, aud then 


they weat abroad La epite of herself her 
ife was brightening now, and their fatar 
ye wel te be failof love and pladnues 
and tender pear 

‘'ue day 1 the north of Italy they 
Stepped in a little ont of-the way villa 
where there was an old church with lively 
paintiogs yoing to rain among the bills 


hey met @ party of friends there, and as 
the weather was pood, aud the scenery 
fair, they determined to stop and rest a 
few days. Tuey were all toyether in the 
eburch, the morning after their arrival, 
stan ling in one of the aisles, when « side 


her first dream of love failed ber long ago 


—_— — 


The Si mpteme ef Health, Health hae Wt 
symptoms as weil as disease, The clear eve, the 
treeh compleston, the steady hand, the fem ete 
th vie louded brain, Delekneee of epirite, and a 
Cbepewe ition te heck cen thee berlyett midhe of may ttyie 
are lodbeation# that the animal machinery te te 
petiont working onder Happy are they whose ran 
pies gearot Hie te tu thle excethent condition, armed 
fortunate tow are they whe know how te bring tt 
fnte euch « comlition U0 dlearranged All whe have 
espeticnoed of withewsed the efleet of Hoerer 
ten Sromace Tirtene upem the weak, broken 


thown, doepeonmtiog vletins of dyepepela, liver oon 


plaint, fe “ul « theumation, tervows de 


tality, of premature decay, know that in thie eu 
wil aiterative there exalts a epee ith 


of th 


poten ternede 
principle which remetee the 


trou 


' ; 


very mnuree 
ail effecteot an abeolute aud) permanent 
Pianist tn trlyctet Dee agetly bee ethene 


1! ‘ t tt preparation ie a plunmlity 


I lete one Deremtatibie author 


A GRAND VICTORY OVER EVERY COM 
PETITOR IN THE WORLD 


The following Cable Diepatoh from Viewna w 


mievey th wl tntellivemee to the world that tf 


World Henowned Witeos Sewing Machine,” hae 
netonly taken allot the highest Awardee at Patre 
ated Papewitivna tn the bt otted Statew, bat that it 

| hae ovo rwhelmingly defeated every ving Ma 


et * manatactured to the Weorkl, and « arnted off 





the fret Coram Peles at the \ bemna bepemttion 
Vi@nwa, Atetria, Aug. (5, 1% 
Tu Wo te, Witeos, President Wilson Sewing Ma 
cle Company, Clewelandt, € abe 
rm Wileon Shottl S wing Machine wae 
awarded the Grand Pirie af the Sienna Rages 
thee fot bret thee bes “ ine 
Tia terns 
sane (or ite te theecot the stems 
owt ality wleercteld raretally Deeded Let th 
ateonen » ine | degree dieturhed, and the en 
t ' “ey thecomer a eutterer, lieing the 
ele ' iy ale tone, aol the fervoue me 
} aptly resumes ie porte rupwin 
weber, Majeyt there le ho necemmity for any bow 
tiem woul functions of the efomact 
- ein Avene Vitte we he mr proete a comly 
he admirally atapted for reef They har 
*t tl feet tot years, andl ha # thilites 
al ‘ ’ r? © teeet weeteelert ! "i 
oe, by heey eyet \ ' 
" * ‘ wha mre 
t t t t “ 
fn sid kite ; A tneae 
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A Pew Mone Preresgrenss The ** Hal 
timore American of Anuguat th copies 
an article of Mas Adeler without giving 


eredit te the Doe Alen the Pic ow tere 
Pveving Transeript of Anguet | th Ale 
the (heege N (ravette of \ugust 
‘th In the ' New Vork Phaily Cermplin 


th, there is a Mare 


calling bimawelf Ph 


of Baturday, August 

toge letter by a pereor 
Verkines The wittiest part of the letter 

a beatly reprint of an artiole of Man Arte 
let, which article aleo furnishes the sulbje« 
for twoof the lestretions If this tid 
vidual, Mr Derkina, really wishes 
te setup fora hamertat, we might make 
an errangernertto have the advance sheet. 
of Maue’ Observations 
larly at Maratoes. of New Vork 
he might be at the time, bat we should in 
sat of conree upon jast credit being given 
b the artioles being embellished 


hyes 


went to bins regu 
or wherever 


and alee uy 
with a rather more artiette atyle of ploture 
than the * 


firaphie mow allows hie 


LETTERS FROM ZIG. 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 
these parts ‘ately announoed 
the haman race 


& benefactor on 


\ chap | 
himeaelf ae a benefactor! 
He beesed hie claims to be 
the ground that be head invented a process 
by whiek a man could sae 
as many gallonect whisky cut 


about twice 
fone bushel 


of corm a8 atylnaly lad been alde to do 
heretofore, bos providing free drinks for 
the million This blessing wae te be 
tbronght down through « certain oocult 


marnufactore 
‘bt sulphide 


nvelwed the 
led 


it ew aved a forions 


bieck art whict 
of amyeteriousethir 
al the same time tat 


bed emell I never inquired what ‘tu 
sulphide was Hat I dont think tt was 
anything good to eat It did C mmmel! lhe 
it 


Well, thie brave chap went briskly to 
work being a benefactor to the baman 
race by preparing to twice as 
many gallons of whisky ont of a bashel of 
corn, He setup «a pile of machinery big 
enough for a sehool house He brought 
together nearly « steamboat load of dia 
habical pots, pans and kettles for his devils 
Aitehen Ther to work brewing 
hie broth People hold their 
noses = Pretty soon they began to gramtle 
When the wind blew down the rnver they 
went to the Health Officer a: 
After that they prunstled louder than ever 


sphees e 


he went 


began te 


| grombled 


Sull the demented chap bept madly on 
warm btnoge bod mvalpotancde liv anal by, the t 
rilphide pieked ap the pole of machinery 
pots pane and hetUes, one morning, and 
oarried i ove t! townhall and micet 
rifanely set hows nh topof the Pre 
byterty hour ! the f mw went 
waking bi enlphide at the ther end { 
town A» as 1 thet the w 
changed ard t * ‘ ver it 
proople beled th o- age and gras 
hied awfaily iS a abe w went 
breeth bea meal pedi nabe ‘ne day he blew 
the top of t head off with be mul ptt 
tie hed bie rye te on LJ a ‘ oe 
' after be had bloan t bead of with 
iphide, be juil making lie had 
une discouraged 
That we the aathentic Listory of a famous 
mevterh improvement 
li stand f the story of an un 
reck onal nomber of all the demontsh 
Yankee improvements of these dave = lis 


" that moxtern threshing 
ile aod steamboats 
people than 
ware ever did Labor 
homer and va 


my bonest pins 
machines, ty 
murder atul mat 
all the old heathe: 
aeving machine are = 
reome that it Cakes « roost immense amount 
of labor to run em Jour brilkant Yao 
bee cant even let our kitchens and bed 
rouome alone He has toveded our very 
dwelling houses, end tinkered at them ut 
til 10 te o regular nuisance to live in them, 
they are so ineuferal ty tanger vet 
Keteeen ourselves 1] begin to fear ln 
anold fogy ld rather be anything on 
earth than an old fogy, bat I'm afraid nu 
come to that with me at last Any way ! 
don't like medtern bouwses Id pearly as 
soon dwell in as as in a bomse 


ae 


gle up more 


crammed fall of those mater improve 
ments It is o regular ehomination of 
ropes, pipes, sinks, sewers and smeli« 
lia end celd eater all throagh No, 
thank you IU none of it Its al 
very foe, I dare say, bot and cold water 
all through bet anti! the brilliant boot, 
eho invented bot amd cold weter all 


throng. shel! insure his pesky water pipes 
bot tu take the tantrums once & week, i 
think 11) go to the pany Hot water 
pipes Bil & boner of nasty roact 

even where the, don | take tants Gus. ar 
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every winter of the world your servant 
wir) neglects the cold weter pipes, and ) ust 
in the bitterest weether they freeze ap and 
baret, aad food your elegant mansive from 
ariot to cellar, end you have to cone paws 
Caen bald Goue to get at the right place, 
and tackle the pipes op again, all ready 
for the experiment to be repeated What 
mitoation can be more fearfully tragic then 
for the master of « housebeld to come 
down stairs in the morning, thermometer 
sero, and find his dining room end kitoben 
converted inte oe m ‘ repr tet 
of the Good, without « single Noshe ark 
for bim to set bie distressed foot into?! 
And what earthly lookcat te there which 
can make the master of « boasebold more 
darkly, deeply, beentifally bine than to 
think of the plambers bt which are to 
follow thie horrible mess After death 
the jodgment, and after bureted water 
pipes, the plambers billa, And there are 
the carpets rained, tempers rained, no 
breakfast, end all the family catehing no 
end of anuffies and rheumeatiqms, besides 
llow nice and convenient bet and cvld 
water pipes through your bouses are, to be 
eure 

Alao, besides “bot and cold water all 
through, maybe you have the ines 
pressible convenience of steam beaters 
throagbout your elegant modern mansion 
Half the time the valves won t work at all, 
and you have no alternative bat to shiver 
around the kitchen stove if indeed the 
relentless rage for modern improvements 
has pot driven the good old kitchen stove 
out of your house, and instead of it, batlt 
up in the wall some sort of new fangled 
range, which wont give oat beat enough 
to warm aepider, Or if your meynuificent 
steam heaters don t get oat of order some 
other way, they always leak at the joints, 
and pour out a flood of sealding steam and 
water over your Krusell carpet and nice 
furnitare, rendering your fine rooms ut 
terly uninhabitable tell you IL ve seen it 
many & time And sometimes the awful 
steam arrangements blow up and hill folks, 
and demoraliive domestic arrangemeonta in 
a manner traly shocking to relate home 
grand steam heaters did that very thing 
last winter They were like the mans 
bt salphide 

Hat the most ingenious device of Satan 
to sicken poor mortals out of the world be 
fore their time, is that borrble fashion of 
connecting the waste pipes of a modert 
mansion with underground atreet sewer: 
1 suppose that one fashion is the cause of 
more dead people in cities then anybody 
would beleve Its very nice to have all 
the slope and wast) water of your house 
sink right down andergroand out of mght, 
but nohappily it comes back apon you a 








hundred fold, comes ap through your 
pipes in the shape of foul sewer gases 
eleet Of your elegant mansion with 


potwon, and strike you with death before 
hnow it Sewer pases have killed 
more people than ganpowder has At least 
that is what the sctentifie people aay, and 
Tom eure Thelewve it withallmy heart) The 
geal old fashioned ways are yet the bent, 
neverso many places and cases There 
is sometimes such «a thing as tow mach 
nea of a thing 
Look at those wretched complicated 
Ditsances of bed lounges, bod tranks, bed 
tents, and dear knows what they havent 
oonooeted with the word bed bitched on 
te fore at, bed kitehensa, for all | know 
Who ever saw one of the things that was 
any acooant, or would do what was claimed 
for it, and wasnt more bother to keep tn 
order than the whole ogly old trap was 
Took at the tens and ch 
washing machines which lazy 


you 


worth yons of 


ebuy hut 


| tive position elsewhere 


or lered into active service, and Hrammeil 
in conse sence discovered that —_ 
life did not agree with him. He 
ingly retired from the army, and beving 
ot-teined bie share of Lie fathers estate 
about +! he took « bouse ia (hes. 
terfield street, and set op a+ « gentleman 
of leteure. In the solitude of bis cham. 
ber, be spent hours in trying to discover 
the beet method of tying cravate. Hix 
labor was not im vain, after days and 
nights of hopes and fears, the great end 
was at last attained The tie and set of 
Brummell « immaculate cravat were per 
fect. He was happ lle wore (Ar cravat, 
while the highest dignitaries in the land 
looked on in stapefied wonder and admi- 
ration At last Hrommell’s secret was re- 
vealed, and England breathed freely. On 
the eve of fight from his oreditora, be 
scrawled in pencil to Lord Alvaniey 
“Starch is your men'” “I can stand," 
he boasted, “in the pit of the opera, and 
beckon to Lovain Dake of Argyle) on 
one side, and to Villiers Lord Jersey) on 
the other, and see them come to me ~ 

No ball, dinner of assembly waa con 
sidered ** the thing’ if the exclasive Bram 
mell were not present. The father of a 
young man whom he had helped to “ plack 
at cards remonstrated with bim 

"On my honor, sir, seid the Hean, se 
rivasly, “1 did mach for your son. I 
ence gave bim my arm all the way from 
White « to Walters« 

Ile was once invited to Belvoir Castle 
a place belonging to the Dake of Katland 
Oa the plea of indi«<position, Brammell re- 
tired earlier than the rest of the company 
Not long after he had gone, the 
were startled by the clangor of the fire. 
alarm bell The dancers stopped, the 
music ceased, and «a panic would have 
doubtless ensned, had pot Hrammell ap- 
peared in « gallery above the ball room 
I bey pardon,” be said, serenely, ** bat 
there in no bot water in my room.” The 
canse of Brammells quarrel with his 


acm 


oe the prince, i not certainly known, | 


tis mand that one day, when dining with 
the prince, he touk @ fancy to taste a cer 
tain wine ‘' Wales, ring the bell!” he 
ordered. His royal highness obeyed, but 
only to have the Heaus carriage called. 
Hrammell dened the trath of this story, 
and declared that the disagreement was 
owing to the inflaenee of Mis Pitzherbert, 
the regents wife After the «;narrel, 
Hrammell met the Prince Kegent riding 
in Bond street. The Beau waa accompa. 
nied by Lord Sefton, The prince halted 
to speak to the latter, ‘ Whos your fat 
friend’ asked Iranmell, when Sefton re 
jomedhim. This bon mot was considered 
very witty, and the unkindest cut of all, 
As HKrammells money melted, hia bat 
tertly like existence drew nearer ita end 
baeceution after execution swept ont his 
house. Iled hia friends not assisted him, 
he would not have been able to pay bis 
passage across the channel to Calais, where 
he lived on charity He was appointed 
consul at Caen bat he took 
head that if the (sen consulship were 
abolished, he would oltain a more lnera 
Heo informed the 


| Foreign Secretary that there was no neces- 


skulle have been inventing at for the last | 


bundred years, There iant a single one 
of the whole lot which m worth ite weight 
in kindling wood Lookat yournew fangled 
curtam fittares tambling down, your 
patent door knobs coming off, your win 
dow ropes going inte koots, and tell me 
how much better «ff you are with your 
modern Improvements than you were in 
the old days Tlow many of those things 
whieh go through the Patent Office mull up 
at Washington are heard of after 
ward Jnat about one tn one thousand, and 
vet about a thensandth part of that ayain 
ever do the world any good Man throws 
it up to woman that she is deficient in the 
inventive faculty, Tm glad of it She 
her good sense Heoanse ninety 
nine hundredths of all that pile of trash 
which the masterly masculine mind sets 
tefore us as modern inventions and tun 
provements, is of just about as much prac 
teal benefit to the world as a young lady's 
elephant pincushion ata church fair Just 
alwut rALT 
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BEAU BRUMMELL AND BEAU NASH. 


ever 


shows 


WY MAUKICN PO EGAN 


the chronicles of London 
yoar downward, the 
foreed on the reader that the 
itv and gentry of England abolished 
g fools for their porn 

ak 


In perusing 
life frome the 
tolushot te 
thet 
the custom of Keeper 


vate anitisemeont, because they fo 
heaper and easier todo ther own buf 
foonery The majorty of them that ap 
peared the surface of soctety Curing 
the tao last centurtes and the beginning of 
tt j eentary certainly wore the 
' ev wit nel ow wit and wisdon 
than the n ost fosslish f that Shakspeare 
ever patnted 


As ab eran ple, let as take Goorge Rrvan 


more Widely known as Beau 

I his an, who, like hens 

Mr Tarveydrop. was fr arhalble for 

beat hos leportment, for me 

ti ruled the ite of the British me 

troy lle was the oonrted frend of 

pPrihees and peers an oracle whose slight 
ost wor @ae law 

treorwe BKrammell was born on the © th of 

Jane Thackeray sarmeses that his 


father was « footman, but better anthorty 
on that sul ject asserts that the elder Kram 
mell was secretary to Lord North While stall 
a school Loy at Eton, he received the news 
of his father's death Even at school he 
was noted for his elegant appearance and 
the ex yjuisite propriety of his dress Al 
though inanferably foppish, he was not 
defloent in easy good batare and rather 
toh wot 
At Eton he fancied himself ic love with a 
very beautiful young lady. Saddenly be 
cold. and was no longer seen in attend 
enoe onthe lady Apacjvaintance asked the 
cause of thisabrapt change ‘* Don t speak 
of tt, theres a good fellow, returned the 
shuddering Krammell, ** «le aaded / 
trom Eten he went to Osford, 
and entered Oriel ( dlege At Oxford be 
was principally remarkable for bis dare 
geri of rales, and his persistent attempts 
to please his superiors in sootal rank in 
grece of Coportment attracted the atten 
ten of the Prince of Wales, and throngh 
the influence of that augurt personage he 
became a cormet in the Tenth Hussars He 
feund that rovel petronege was indeed a 


royal road to promotion, bet be had as 
greet « borror of gan; wer as hed of 
® breach of bis oale of etiquette lhere 


wer & prospect that the Tenth might t 


; army 


nity for a consul at Caen. Ile was taken 
at hie word, and he lost the bird in hand 
without obtaining the two in the bash. 
tpon this, hia French creditors pounced 
on bim, ile was tmoprisoned, ang only 
liberated to be conveyed a drivelling idiot 
toe the hospital of 
Caen, where be died And this was the 
end of the gay, brilliant, courted Kram 
mell! 

Another man of the frivolous, 
foolish class was born a century before 
Hrammell Hie name was Lichard Nash 
The title of ** Kean 
by admiring sootety lake Kranmeil 
he went throngh Oxford, and tried the 
Not ftioding the lattar to bis 
taste, he attempted law, and failed He 
found no employment to suit him until he 
tried bis hand at cards. He proved to bis 
own satisfaction that pleasure and play 
were his vocation, Thongh he was a fop 
and a eyoophant, Nash» character reached 
a higher standard than Brummells. He 
often relieved the distressed, and he was 
capable of self sacrifice; bat, although 
he had no objection to help 
people, he had a decided objection to pay 
hin debts. lle owed twenty pounds to a 
gentieman who bad grown weary of ap 
plying forthe money. The creditor per 
suaded a mutual friend to affect poverty 
and borrow thirty pounds of Nash. The 
expedient succeeded. The creditor called 
on the Bean the next day * Ab, I sap 
pore you have come about that twenty 
Well, I daresay that in the course 


RATE 


poands 


jof afew days I shall be able to pay you 


Phe trick was then explained, and the ten 
wounds of balance offered to Nash The 
tean, however, few into a rage, deciared 
that he had been swindled, and threatened 
to kick the clever fellow down stairs. 

At Bath from which town he took his 
tithe by courtesy, “‘ King of Bath he 
shene brilhantly There, he was an oe. 
puisite of the fest class, a successful game 
ster, and the autocrat of the ballroom 
Kath bad been made a place of fashion 
alle resort by a fortanate visit from \ ieen 
Anne Nash reigned supreme. No one 
lared to infringe on bis roles According 


to one of them, dancing began at six and 
ended at eleven and it is said that the 
Prinoess A bea berself was demed an 
ther dance after the fired Lour 


Laibeadd one 


(nee Nash had hun 
pounds at pryaet, he heard a looker 


wher 


* Lleavens 


on murmalr how happy wenld 
that mey make me ** Take it,” sand 
Nash, turning ronnd, “take it and be 
ha; } ‘ 

Several very creditable stories are re 


lated of this eccentric dandy Lhe young 
Lar! Lownseud lost to Nash, at play, his 
estate, carnage, borses and fornitare. but 
Nash gave up all claim to them on condi 
thom that the earl would never play again, 
aA Written promise to pay bin 
‘ should he ever be in 
want of money. The earl died before 
Nash applhed for the fulfilment of this 
bat Townsend's beim discharged 
Nash helped to found a 
hospital at Hath lle died in great dest 
tution, im ttl and the corporation of 
Kath rained a monument to bis memory 
— 

@@ Here is a conundram for warm 
weather Three brothers in Bow, N. H, 
were recently married to ladies holding 
the relation to each other of mother, 
danghter and granddaughter. Now sup 
posing that in the course of time a boy 
and girl are born to each family, what re. 
lation will all bands hold to each other 

S@ The editor of an Llinots paper thinks 
fishing, as a general rule, doesn't pay. 
“We stood it all day in the river last 
week,” be says, “bat caught nothing 
aptil we got home 

G@ The engineer who had charge of the 
electric hight for a recent lamination in 
Constantinople found himself totally blind 
the worning after. [be intensity of the 
hght dad it 

S# A Frenchman professes to have dis. 
covered, by etperimerts upon himself, 
that coffee taken pon an empty stomach 
renders (be mind a! normally clear and the 
temper ennataraliy bad 


and ive 


ae > we 


pretuise 


the obligation 


it into bis | 


| batutuated to the customs of good society, 


The Good Saviour’ at | 


was bestowed on him | 


| its precepts and its practice as soon as a 


destitute | 


| soatter the golden coin of civility ander 


NY ¢ MRISTINA « 


ROSSETTI 





mine 
(7 
s a hewke and eyes as brieht 


Ae euniiabt om « etream 


i, dream, bow eweet ' ten ewret, too bitter eweet ; 
V howe weakening sheaid bawve been in Parecdiar, 
V bere seule brimtul af lowe abide and meet 
Vi here thireting A ngt nm oo 
Watch the « 
That opening lete in, iete out no more 








~“w 


\ et come to me in dreame, that I may tive 
My very life again, thoagh cold in death ; 
(ume beck te me in dreame, that I may give | 
Pulse for polee, breath for breath 
Speak bow, lean how, 
Ae leng age, how long age | 


my howe ; 
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HOME AND SOCIETY. | 


EASE IN SOCIETY. 


If our young readers would secure a 
self possemed manner and ease in society, 
which are very desirable accomplishments, 
they mast commence to study and prac- 
tine the halite of wood society in their 
childhood ; and they should endeavor to 
frequent such society as is the best, most 
refined and literary which can be attained 
amongst their surroundings. We do not 
mean merely the society of the fashionable 
and the wealthy. bot that of the intelli- 
gent, the wise and the good, from whose 
conversation they will gain some informa 
tion which is worth possessing ; and snch 
society is always safe forthe youth of both | 
sexes, and cannot fail to exert a beneficial 
inflnence over their whole lives 

Many young men in onr cities, towns | 
and villages have become rained and 
perhaps lost, by associating with those | 
whose inflnence is low, valgar ard de 
basing; a society where the ribald song | 
is listened to with approbation, and the in 
decent story is related amid shouts of 
laughter, and when snch youths are thrown 
into respectable society they are atterly 
comfased, and at a loss how to condact 
themselves, becanse they are not acens- 
tomed to the nxages and habits of good 
society, and only feel at ease amid the | 
eu ronndings of the billiard. saloon or the 
gambling tables, 

Lord Clarendon tella us that a young 
mans success and happiness in life de 
pends vopon his associating with those | 
whe are refined in manners, and more 
learned and virtoons than himself. And 
if our youthfal friends desire to hold re- 
spectable positions in society, and feel at 
ease in them; if they look for happiness 
and not misery; let as arge upon them 
the necessity of choosing their associates, 
if possible, npon a level above themselves. 

Let them a«trive to excel in courtesy, in 
striet integrity and in excellence in every 
path they purane; and thas they will become 


will contract a love for them, and feel that 
it isa bitter pooishment as well aga dis 
grace to be foreed to associate even for 
one evening with those who delight in 
nbaldry and obscene conversation. 

They shoald endeavor, while in their | 
toons, to 





~liteness that must tom 
tewlish forms of poetur 
reality with matren mien, 


sly with ar 
amd of specch 


Net porter ape with ber familiar gris } 
' y suet hature bor applauees stra | 
Hint theare | 
ba meves wit e 

Nod shows mo part of etady hut the grac | 





tiome politeness is very essential to ease 
in society, and parents should inculoate 
ebild can walk and talk. They cannot 
commenoe to teach the rules, habits and 
principles which govern good society at 
too early an age. And children thus 
trained will never have any shrinking fears 
of going into company, indeed the so- 
called “company manners’ will be un- 
known to them, because they have learned 
ease in society even while their lisping 
tongues could hardly frame the polite and 
kind speeches which, parrot-lke, they 
learned by rote, bat which will never 
desert them until their lips are cold in 
death. And why cannot all of us be polite 
and courteous at home’ Why cannot we 


our own roofs as well as abroad? How 
pleasing to the ear are the little worda, 
** T thank you,” * lf you please,” and * 
are very Aind /” 

Let ua all cultivate home politeness, and | 
thus almost insenmbly to ourselves con- | 
tract the desired ease in society which 
possesses such a charm to both young and | 
old. | 

Should a friend tread upon our best 
dresa, aud tear it ruinously— bow profuse 
we are with our courteous phrases; and 
how fluently we bid him ‘not to heed it ;” 
“it is of no conseqnence—can easly be | 
mended. ° | 

While if oar hasbands are so anlacky or 
so awkward as to commit such /awr jer 
how deep is our frown: bow sharp our 
speech; or if a child offends im sack a 
wanner, how severe is often ite punish 
ment, 

It was an accident, an unpremeditated 
act, and should be considered as such no 
matter who causes it 

On the other band a gentleman stops at 
a frends and perhaps be finds 
everything in confasion—cbhidren il, ser- 
vants gove « miserable supper—an ill 
made bed. but be says 

* Ob, don t mind me I never care fo: 
such trifes it is perfectly comfortable, 

Kat be may go bome and find the same 
state of affairs bis wife worn out, chil 
dren sick, ete, and bis apologies are bot 
at the end of his tongne. No, indeed; he 
thinks never was any one more abused 
than bimeelf, and never did a woman 
possess such littl knowledge of bouse- 
keeping, or such cross children. Now that 
man may be courteous away from bome ; 
bat he sarely is the most discourteoas 
creature at home. and he may possess the 
height of good breeding in society ; bat it is | 
a virtue we coald not praime. 

Al the present day there is a great re- 
missness in correct manners among chil 
dren. and unless they can see them in 
their own parents, they will rarely possess 
them. Hat if children are so unfortunate 
in their parents, it behooves them to do all 
in their power to remedy this great fault 
in their home education. 

They mast carefally beed how well-bred 
persons copdact themselves. and endeavor 
to imitate them. mast read and improve 
their minds, as well as their manners 
Mast store their memory with bits of his- 
tory, of poetry, of easay-and when they 
go into society they will have a store of 
knowledge to draw from; and something 
worth talking about, and cannet fail to| 
find those who will enjoy to talk with > 
them ; and will soon find that knowledge 
often conduces to an easy demeanor in so- 
ciety, and that a forgetfalness of self—of 
how one looks—or bow one appears—is 
one of the best rales for acquiring aa easy 
deportment at all ines 

DAIS\ 
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house, 


EVEBRIGHT 


| ** T am tired of all our beanx.” 


A SUMMER DAY. 
BY SAP He 


ng slove by the running 
tching the waters Sow 
of the mose grown rocks, and the pe bbice 
the depthe below, 


Tuk 


And I watch the denctng babhica, 





Ae ew lft down the etream they give 
Till they're luet in the waving rushes 
hat border (he brookiet & wide 


And I hear the thrushes eloging, 
From their neste in t howe Dear 

Nod | let te the valle * hiiet he 
From the meadow 





nging «lear 


Ard from yon distant wheat-field, 


The evund of a reaper comer 
Vi bile among the daleies a! my 

The basy wild tee home 
And as mer the face of Natur 


The sanbeame gently pay, 
fe over my beart @ mantic of peace 
Has gently taliea to-day 


A mantic of reet and «niet, 
A tw vot ) ate 

A feeling of peace that 
Prom the baad of tia alow 





aot 
Ved ae I eit idly dreaming, 
My the ughte in the past away, 


I thamk Him for having giver 
‘The peace of this summer cay. 


THE HERMIT. 


KY LETTICE THORPE. | 


It was doring the season when custom 
allows ladies some of the privileges usnaily 
monopolized by the opposite sex, that a 
group of girls were standing together 
earnestly discussing some very important 
question. ‘* Who shall yew invite?” in- 
quired one of them, tarning to a piquant- 
looking, dark-eyed girl beside ber. 

**I do not know, I'm sure,” she replied, 


“I should think you would be,” ex 
claimed another laughing voice; * you 
have had them all at your feet and found 
them wanting, poor fellows! I wish / had 
had your chances—! should be a staid, 
married woman now, thinking of more 
important things than leap year balls.” 

**Pshaw! Kate, you give me credit for 
being wofully dangerous, poor, inoffensive | 
creatare that I am.’ 

** Bat you have not told us yet who it is 
that you are intending to invite.” 

* There's the rab, girls. If there was 
only some young and handsome stranger 
in Linton!" 

** Ask the Hermit, Nell.’ 

** Kate, you're a perfect jewel in cases 
of emergency hke this. ‘The Hermit it 
shall be, and many thanks for the «ng. | 
gestion.” j 

** Do you really mean so, Nelly ? 
you dare 

**Iare’ Of course I wonld. 
nothing wrong about it, ia there ? 
gentleman, they all say.” 

* Of course, but I never should have 
courage to take such a liberty with so very 
dignified a person as Mr. Stanton. His | 
great black eyes would frighten me half 
out of my senses,” 

** Well, I am sure it would take more 
than a pair of black eyes to frighten me, | 
so I shall write my invitation at once. 
Good-bye, girls, lam going nght home to 
do it;” and making a low courtesy, she 
left them. 

‘Will she do it asked one of the 
laughing group, inoredolously. 

** Of course she will,” answered another. | 
** Did you ever know Nell Webster to show 
the white feather’ Because / never did.’ 

But it took that young lady some time 
to write an iovitation that suited her ex- 
actly. Several daintily-tinted sheots were 
scribbled over and thrown aside before 
she accomplished anything that seemed at 
all satinfactory. And even after the note 
was all sealed and ready to be posted, she 
hesitated as if inclined to throw it into the 
fire instead; bat she bad boasted of her 
courage, and so would not draw back from 
what she had undertaken. The note was 
sent, and she very impatiently awaited the 
answer. 

Charlies Stanton, a handsome and suc- 
cessful young lawyer, bad acquired the | 
title of Hermit, because daring bis three 
years’ residence in Linton he had never | 
mingled at all with the people there, ex- | 
cepting in a business way. He was a great | 
favorite with bis own sex, and very mach 
admired by the fairer half of creation, as 
represented in Linton, who tried for some | 
time to beguile him into society, bat bad | 
finally given it up as a hopeless case. He | 
was oonsequently greatly surprised one | 
morning to receive the note over which | 
Nelly had spent so much time and at. | 
tention, and which was as follows 


**Mr. Stanron— The ladies of Linton, 
believing it meritorious to claim all sach 
privileges as are rightfully theirs, take ad- 
vantage of those offered during the coming 
year, to give an entertainment on Thurs: | 
day evening of this week. Please excuse | 
the liberty I take, in requesting the honor 
of your company for that occasion. 

* Yours respectfully, 
*Nevcry Wensten 


Wonld 





There ix 
He wa 





Hie smiled « little, and then looked very 
grave ayain, but finally he seated himself | 
at his desk, drew some paper toward bin, 
and took bis pen, bat it seemed as difficult 
for him to write an answer, as it had been 
for Nelly to indite the invitation. He wrote 


at last 
** Dean Miss Weneren — Although deeply 
grateful to you for remembering u n 


your coming festivities, | shall be obliged 
to decline the kind invitation just received. 
Knowing, however, that this seeming d 

demands some apology, if you 
will call at my cflice on your way t > the 
ball, I will give you the reasons for my 
refusal Yours very respectfally, — 

** CMARLES STAN 


courtesy 


When Nelly first read the note, she 
looked annoyed, then all at ouce her face 
brightened again, and barsiing into a 
merry laugh, she exclaimed, ** Ab, ba! Mr. 
Stanton, I'll go. You have made a slight 
mistake, for when I leave your oilice, you 
will go with me. I won't tell the girls any- 
thing about it.” Bat she found this last 

ation somewhat difficult to keep, as 
they were all very auxious to know what 
the handsome hermit had written. ‘I 
sball call for him Thursday evening,” was 
the only answer that she would give. 

The night of the party proved brighi 
and clear, although very cold. and Charies 
Stanton sat in bis office, evidently awaiting 
the arrival of the fair Neliy. He had 
dressed himself with great care, and looked 
unusually handsome, with the slight flash 
upon bis dark cheek. All at ounce be heard 
a light step upon the stairs, then a timid 


| knock, and opening the door be saw his 


fair correspondent. She entered the roow, 
throwing off a large shaw], as she did su. 
It was an aposvel sight im his dull eftice, 
this vision of youth and beauty, for Nelly 
looked indeed very lovely. Dressed in 
white gleaming robes, with a rose-colored 
opera-cloak drawn carelessly aroand ber 
shoulders, over which the long dark curls 
fluated, she stood before him blushing and 
embarrassed, ard evidently balf inclined 
te turn ronad, and ran away again. But 
Charles had po idea of permitting any 


| again, and with a mischievous 
| her dark 


| Stanton,” 


| she said, ** You will bave to 


thing of the kind, although nearly as mach 
embarrassed as the young lady herself. 
He drew « chair forward for her, and then 
seating bimeelf where be might gaze and 
enjoy ber beaming beauty, be said, ** A). 
low me to thank you, Miss Webster, for 
your kindness in coming bere.” 

* Indeed,” she exclaimed, “if I had 
known that I was going to feel so silly, I 
certainly should not have been so kind” 

Here Charles could not keep from smil- 


| ing, as be said, ** You have no reason to 


feel so, | am sure.” 

**Lhope you will not think,” she inter. 
rupted him in a pretty, half-pettish way, 
** that I am in the habit of visiting gentle. 
men at their offices.” 

“I do not think anything that would 
offend you, I am sure.” 

Here she raised ber head, quite herself 
jeam in 
said, ** and you will go with 
me to the “gs 

** Mins Webster,” he replied, growing 
anddenly very grave, ‘1 will tell you my 
story, and then you will not blame me for 
my radeness in refusing your invitation. 
Jast three years ago, I was engaged to « 
young and beantifal—I thonght then, 
the most beantifal girl that I had ever 


seen’ — 

Here Nelly looked down in some embar- 
rasament, but reassured by the speaker's 
unvarying gravity, she raised her eyes, with 
evident interest, to his face. 

“Bhe was very gay,’ be continued, 
‘‘and brilhant, bat her temper was vio- 
lent, and ahe made no effort to control, or 
overcome it, so that ber fits of passion 
were sometimes terrible to behold. Oar 
engagement was a stormy one, and my love 
began to weaken, although I tried bard to 
prevent ber seeing 1t—but one day we had, 
as usual, a slight wisunderstanding. She 
grew more and more angry, demanding 
some service of me that affected my honor 


| as a gentioman, and I could not, of course, 
| comply. She lost all sense, all reason, and 


declared that if I did not gratify her, she 
would take worphine that very night. I 
only laughed, deeming it one of her 
idle threata—-but the next morning I was 
sent for in great baste, to find her whom I 
had once fondly loved, dead, by ber own 
bani. Do you wonder that I have kept 
aloof from all society ever since’ The 
thought that I was in a measure inatra- 
mental in her death, has never left me; 
and I constantly reproach myself for it. 
lam not fit for cheerfal society.” 

“I think you ere too sensitive, Mr. 
Nelly exclaimed, impetaously 
** It is not right to lead this sad and lonely 
life, for so weak and wicked a girl.” 

** She could bardly be called weak, Miss 
Webster.’ 

** Would any sensible girl, possessed of 
beanty, health and a good man’s love, do 
#0 ipsane a thing as that of which yeu 
have just been telling me’ She must 
have been weak, to say nothing of the 
wickedness ~ 

**Miss Webster—she read 
Ilebrew.” 

‘That may be, too, Mr. Stanton, but 
caltivation is not intellect.” 

lie looked at ber for a 
silence, and then said— 

** You should stndy for the law.” 

**Pshaw!” she exclaimed, impatiently, 
** that is jast hke a man.” 

“Why so’” he inquired, smiling for 
the first time since he began to tell his 
story 

“Ob, when you see that a lay bas alto- 
gether the best of the argnmevt, you al- 
ways resort to sarcasm and dabious flat- 
tery.’ 

**No indeed,” he replied, *‘ 1 was per- 
fectly serions in what I said. Hut do you 
really blame me for the course I have 
taken ? 

I certainly do,” she said, earnestly, ‘1 
think itis a morbid feeling that inclines 
you to shat yours If up I cannot see 
that you were at all to blame in the tragic 
story which yon have just told me. 

‘Your words are very sweet to me, 
and if I could only exonerate myself as 
readily 

**And will 
night 7 

He gave her a deprecating glance, but 
she continaed, withont heediny it — 

** You will not really expose me to such 
humiliation. Think how the girls will all 
laugh at me. You must come!” 

** But, Miss Webster, this is scarcely a 
ball costume.” 

She gave him a look of anequivocal ap- 
proval—and said, smilingly— 

** T am natisfied.” 

** Do with me as you will, then,” he re- 
plied, “*I place myself wholly and en- 
tirely in your hands.” 

The earuestness of his words brooght 
the color into the young girl's cheeks—and 
springing from her seat, she said— 

‘Come, then, it is time for as to go— 
will yon take my arm?” and she held up 
her ronnd and dimpled elbow for his ac- 
ceptance 

“Kat your shawl,” be said, and pro- 
ceeded to fold it about ber with such 
tender care that she trembled beneath bis 
touch, then looking up archly in bia face, 
ead me after 
all. for I am almost helpless in this great 
blanket." He did not seem at all auwill 
ing, but assisted her very carefully down- 
stairs, and into the sleigh, where be drew 
the robes all about her. She made a feeble 
‘how of resistance, crying gayly, ‘* This 
is reversing the order of things altogether 
it is I that should wrap you up , 

**1 do not think so,” he said, and they 
were soon gliding rapidly over the smooth 

nd gleaming snow. Nelly felis decidedly 
triumphant when she entered the ball- 
room with her elegant cavalier, partica- 
larly when he proved to be as excellent & 
pertner as his figure seemed to indicate 
tbe other iadies surveyed him with evi- 
deut approval and admiration, while from 
the gentlemen he received a most cordial 
weloome ** Miss Webster, one of them 
inynired, ‘* what arts have you been prac- 
tising upon Mr. Stanton’? I am anxious 
to kuow.” 

‘Arts’ she repeated, with an assump- 
tion of innocence, *‘ what do you mean * 

**T am completely at a loss to know how 
you have succeeded in accomplishing what 
we have been trying to bring about for the 
last three years.” 

** Woman's wit, I soppose,” she replied, 
with a merry langh. 

**That must be it,” he said, ** for I be- 
lieve whatever a wowan sets out to do, she 
does, and if any young lady in the world 
is likely to succeed, it is Miss Webster.’ 

As they were riding home that night, or 
ratber morning, Nelly said to her com- 
panion, * Il hope this will not prove your 
last, as well as first appearance in our 
midst. You bave made acjuaintance with 
all our pretty girls, pow wil you not im- 
prove it? 

** There is one acquaintance I certainly 
shall cultivate,” be replied, ** if allowed to 
do so. It is that of the young ledy who 
has so kindly taken pity upon my loneli- 


(ireek and 


moment in 


you not go with me to- 


ness. Mey I return your call’ per- 
mission was readily given, and no 
one, to witness their parting, would 


have imagined that only a few hours 
before they had been total stranger. 
Their acquaintance had progressed very 
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rapidly that evening, and all the numerous Mra Coveney when Delia left, or she would 


gossips and matchmaker: of Linton had not have gone oat 


wagged their shrewd heads delightedly at 
the prospect of future developments 


trath the gay Nelly hed never been so | would bave stayed till you came 


“Mra. Price was called away to her 


In | grandson, who is ill with the fever, or she 


back 


completely fascinated by any gentleman Bomehow, I feel very strange to-night, 


before, and the dark eyes of Charies Stan- 
ton haunted her dreams by day and night. 
the impression he had made being strength- 
ened » by the admiration of the r 
girls, who pronounced him *‘ perfectly 


| Delia.” 

“ How strange, mother ’” 

And she bent over ber with a tender, 
protective air 

“You mustn't be frightened, darling, 





splendid,” with one according voice. For bat I cannot help knowing that I get 
tunately for her, the fancy was mutual, for | weaker day by day.” 


the object of her girlish preference coald 
not forget the beautifal pictare she pre- 
sented, when entering his office in all her 
bright, sweet loveliness, she coqnettishly 
threw aside the heavy sbaw! that bad en- 
veloped ber graceful figure. He was 
strongly tempted to call the very day after 
the party, but fearing that it might be too 
soon, he waited until nearly a week had 
passed, much to Nelly's disappointment, 
who had anticipated bis visit with mach 
eagerness and longing. When be did call, 
she was all alone, greatly to bis natiafac- 
tion, and although they both looked ex- 
coedingly happy, ther one d to 
bave any polite or pretty phrases at com- 
mand, until Nelly st red in rep b 
fal tones, ** I began to think that you were 
pot coming after all." 

** Then you thought of me,” he answer. 
ed, ‘‘ and—are you qed to see me, Nelly?” 
and he took both hands. She tried 
faintly to draw them away, but he was the 
strongest by far, and seating himself be- 
side her, his eloquence seemed to come 
back in the most wonderfal way. At least 
Nelly seemed quite overcome by it, and 
the result proved satisfactory to the gos- 
sips, who always like to see their prophe- 
cies fulfilled. 








‘S0NG, 


“ wind, wandering wind, 
Merrily wing yeu awa 
(ver the breadth of the valley to find 
One little porch where the roses are twinned, 
Where you love te linger and play, 
Ww sometaxdy peeps through the coor to ae 
It eomelady elec at the gate may be, 
And woneers at bis delay! 
Al, wind, wind, wandering wind, 
Nobodys, sarely, can call you blind! 


Wind, wind, ts it net farr, 
Ava bright tn its Ipnecent glee, 
That Little coy tace with ite witchery rare, 
And brown wavy setting of loor -blowing hai, 
Amd cyee o* blue as may bet 
Ah, you may lowe it, and kiss it, and prac 
To goat on its exquisite beauty, bec aus 
Tam not at all pealons, you see; 
Though you are a sent ot a rival, | fined 
For ele loves the caress of the sott-broathing wind, 
Wind, wind, wandering wind, 
liow often Leigh tor your wings, 
That never a fetter may tramme! or bind! 
You can reach her so quickly, and leave me behind 
Among work-woary places and things, 
But, now that the toil of the day ie all done, 
I may haste to my love with the fall of the eun, 
When only the nightingale sings 
Then dy with fall epeed to my darling, and mind 
To say | am tollowing, wandering wind! 
f. FERGUSON, 
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THE WHITE LADY: 
The Brierton Mystery. 


CHAPTER IX. 
STEPHEN YOUNG BETS HIS Thar, 


For over three weeks Delia Coveney saw 
uotbing of her impetuons lover. Perhaps 
he thought it better to leave her quiet for 
awhile, that she might have leisure to di- 
gest his warning. 

However this may be, she was very 
grateful for the change. Her mother bad 
a feverish cold: and Delia, who loved her 
devotedly, scarcely left her bedside, ex- 
cept jast to steal out for a few minutes in 
the evening 

And then it was ber invariable custom to 
go and sit on the stile that commanded a 
view of The Hermitage. Poor Delia knew 
the bopel of ber p ; and yet 
it wax so sweet, she could not tear it out 
of ber heart. 

On one of these occasiona, she came face 
to face suddenly with Captain Vane him- 
self 

The consci of her p pt 
love— her wild, sorrowful yearnings—made 
poor Delia flush and tremble; she took a 
step forward, as if to fly; then stood 
stock still, with downcast eyes, the bright 
color forsaking her cheek as quickly as it 
bad come. 

Captain Vane held out bis band. 

* I bave never thanked you half enough 
Delia, for a!l your goodness to me when | 
lay so ill,” he said, gently; “ you must 
have thought me very ungracious ’” 

* Ob, no, sir,” 

** Bat I have felt so myself, at any rate, 
and have been longing for an opportunity 
of telling you so, bat have never chanced 
to meet you before to-day.” 

**My mother is ill, sir.” 

** And that keeps yon in-doors,” he said, 
with ready comprehension. *‘ | know what 
a good nurse you are, Delia.” 

Delia thrilled through and through at 
this praise, bat answered, modestly, ** Mo- 
ther bas always been so good to me, air; | 
should be very wicked if I did not do my 
best for ber.’ 

‘But I had never been good to you, 
Delia; and yet you served me night and 
day, with untiring zeal and energy. 

‘Taw always glad to be of une, 
faltered 

Captain Vane put his band in his pocket, 
and Lrougbht ont a little box, which con- 








Dela 


**Bat you often do have a bad cold like | 


fally, although her heart belied ber words. 
* Put your head close down to me,” said 
Mrs. Coveney, very softly. ‘“‘Iam going 
to tell you a wonderful secret to-night. 
Delia, I am dying!" 
“No, no, no'” 
cally; “tell me anything bat that! 


this,” said the gn trying to speak cheer- 
| 


Mo. 


alone ?" 

** You will be taken care of, dear 

* Bat I want you,” answered Delia, re- 
belliously. 

‘I would stay gladly for your sake, 
Delia,” she answered, faintly; *‘ althongh 
my life bas been so full of sorrow and 
suffering, that if it were not for leaving 
you, I should be thankful to go. You 
are the last of seven children, given to me 
in my youth, and the other six are waiting 
for me in Heaven. I see them often in 
my dreams, and they are always reproach- 
ing me that I am so long in coming ” 

**Bat / want you most, mother.” And 
sure you are frightening me for nothing. 
Dr. Green did not seem to think you so 
very bad when he came yesterday.” 

“It is a very old story to him, though 
painfally new to you, Delia. It is years 
ago now since be first warned me that I 
must not expect to be with you long.” 

** And you never told me!" 


your young life before there was any need. 
would have kept it from yon even now, 

if possible, but my life is growing short, 
and I have a great deal to say.” 

| Delia knelt down, buried her head in the 
bedclothes, and sobbed unrestrainedly. 

Pe: I can't spare you, mother —I can't, in- 

| deed! You might get better if you tried '" 

| Mra, Coveney shook her head. 

*The flat has gone forth, my child; 
and can any exertion of my buman will 
| alter it ’” 
| “Bat you don't look so very bad.” 

“My dear Delia,” said Mra. Coveney, 
who was a person of great intelligence, 
**you must resign yourself to the inevit- 
able. What I had to tell you was hard to 
bear, I know; but I fancied I conld trust 
my little girl to be brave and strong, for 
my #ake.” 

Delia's sweet lips took a resolnte fold. 

**Mother, I will'" And then, more 
softly, ** You may trast me, dear 

** Sit down, then, Delia, and let me talk 
to you. You know what little income | 
have dies with me.” 

Delia nodded ber head; she could not 
trust herself to speak. 

* This has been a very terrible thonght 
to me, darling,’ her mother went on, 
“only that I can see some light in the 
gloom. My Delia must marry, and havea 
happy home of her own before I bid good- 
bye to the world.” 

** Bat, mother, isn't it better that I should 
struggle with the wor'd all my life long 
than marry a wan whon I do not love?” 

“You are not fit to struggle with the 
world, dear. Of two evila we must choose 
the lesser; and I long to see your little 
bark moored in a safe haven before I go 
hence. 
member.” 

‘*Snorely Aunt Merridew would give me 
a home?” 

* She ia greatly displeased at your con- 
duct to Stephen Young. She says that if 
you refnse to —. } onrself, yon cannot 
expect others to help you. And really, 
Delia, speaking from my dying bed, I 
counsel you earnestly to try and get over 
the prejadice you bave conceived against 
this young man. My sister tells me that 
he is greatly attached to yon, is well to do, 
and bears a good character. What more 
would you have *" 

“I do not love him, mother, that is all,’ 
answered Delia. mournfally. 

** Heaven forbid that I should intinence 
you against your feelings |" anawered Mrs. 
Coveney, in a disappointed tone; “ but I 
had greatly he that it might be. I 
should have died bappy then.” 

“Bat you won't die, dear, for a long 
time to come.” 

** Listen to me, Delia. If I am alive a 
month hence, it will be almost a miracle 
I feel the end drawing near very fast, and 
it is useless to deceive you any longer. 
Before the fruit now hanging on the trees 
has ripened, before the golden harvest has 
been garnered in, I shall be lying in the 
little churchyard yonder, and you will be 
alone.” 

Delia remembered ber aunt's warning 
now—a warning she had felt too secure to 
heed, and her heart sank within her. 











| 
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any sacrifice she could make would smooth 
her mothers pathway to the tomb, why 
need she hesitate / 

Stepben Young know that she conld not 
love him; bat if he chose to take her, in 
spite of this, her mother should have the 
comfort she craved, It was worth while 
to weep all the rest of ber life, if only 


Mrs. Coveney might die smiling She 


tained an Indian ornawent, in the shape | rose to her fect very pale, bat cala. 


f a locket, in filagree gold, with one ralby 
n the centre, which he gave to Ielia, say- 
iny gently, bat gravely, ‘* Will you accept 
this trifle 
of the unhappy man whose life you so 
kindly aved 

Heha did not need any such reminder, 
but dared not say so. Unconscious of 
the value of the gift, ashe accepted it as 
simply as it was offered. 

liow dim the ruby would be from tears 
and kisses before the night was out, Cap 
tain Vane never gu . He looked at 
her with grave, far-off eyes, as he bade 
her good-bye; and if he recognized the 


j 


| 


to remind you, in days to come, | 


} 
| 


** Whatever you bid me I will do, mother, 
she said. *‘' 1 bave no thought now bat to 
please you.” 

** Will you try to like Stephen Young * 

** Yea, mother.” 

Mra. Coveney drew Dela's pale face 
down to hers, and kissed her fervently 

** Then all will be well, my darling,” she 
murmured, with a peacefal smile—** then 
all will be well.” 

It is necessary to explain that Mrs 
Coveney knew nothing of Stephen Young 
except that which her sister had told ber, 
and this was all in hia favor. 

Like all prosperous people, who bave 


beauty and sweetness of the earnest little suffered from poverty once, Mra. Merri 


face, it was but dimly, as one in a dream. 

Delia knew this, but she was much too 
bamble to be hart. When a little 
hedge-flower lifts its eyes to sun, it 
does not expect the sun to take note of its 
Worship, or sympathize with its pain. 

Mrs. Coveney appeared to have been 
listening anxiously for her retarn ; 


i 
| 
! 


| 


} 


4s soon as she heard ber lift the latch, she | 


called out, anxiously, ** Is that you, dear?” 

There were only three rooms in their 
little cottage, and these were on the 
greund floor. 


Mra. Coveney had « small | 


‘nnuity of forty pounds a year, and coald | 
hot afford to be fastidious; but the ex- | 


aisite order and cleanliness that reigned | 


everywhere, the flowers that bloomed in 
the windows, gave a certain grace to ber 
homely surroundings. 

As soon as Delia d the thresbold, 
she could see Mrs. Coveney 's wan, pinched 
face lying in the room opposite, and turn- 
ed y toward the door. 

“You are not alone, mother, surely ’” 
was her first question. 

For « neighbor had been sitting with 





dew thought « good of money 
Stephen Young was well off, and, there- 
fore, she gave him credit for all the vir- 
tues. She had exceedingly resented Delia's 
refusal to marry bim, and looked upon it 
as a mere foolish piece of contradiction on 
her niece's part, as the match was one #6 


very desirable from every point of view. 


She had certainly hear! that the young 


man had a temper of his own, but sbe_ 


took care pot to mention this fact to her 
declining sister. 


‘He was the better for having a little | 


spint,” she declared ; *‘ and Delia couldn t 
expect perfection, any more than the reat.” 
**Now there's Merridew,” she added ; 
**a better man never breathed, and we ve 
lived happily together for thirty years 


| but theres no denying he's as obstinate as 


any mule. You must expect men to be 
men, and not angels.” 

Still, if Mrs. Coveney bad known the 
whole trath, she would not have been so 
avtious for the marriage. She fancied 
that Delia was not quite sure of her own 
mind, and there could be no danger in 





cried the girl, franti- | 
ther, do you forget that I shali be all | 


then she added, passionately, “I am «nite | 


“I thought it would be ernel to cloud | 


Yon are not fit for service, re- | 


Bat she had promised to be brave. If | 


guiding ber. That the girl's instincts re- 
volted against this man whose character 
she had faithfully ganged, and found 
wanting, Mra. Coveney never once divined, 
and Delia was mach too loyal to tell her 
She saw that her mother would die 
bappy. if she died ignorant, and so she 


would have cat her tongne in twain rather | 


than have divulged the trath 

Bat alone in her little chamber for « 
minute, she took out the locket Captain 
Vane had given her, and bedewed it with 
tears and kisses. 

Her passion was hopeless, buat to be 
able to love him secretly and parely was 
all she had asked of fate. 

And now even this sweet sorrow would 
be denied her. The t she promised 
to be Stephen Young's wife, she must cast 
this other image out of her heart. It was 
so hard—so bitterly hard, and yet it was 
right. 

Delia had a wonderfully strong sense of 
daty, and this opheld her. With one last 
long, lingering kiss, the girl put her looket 
away out of sight, resolving that she would 
| never open the box again until she could 

trust herself to look at Captain Vane's gift 
with the feelings that became Stephen 
| Young's future wife 
| She had jast a dim hope that Stephen 
| might not care to accept the sacrifice she 
was ready to make for her mother’s sake ; 
bat when she recalled bis passionate words 
at their last meeting, this hope became 
| very dim indeed, and she began to realize 
| the she should have to carry it through, 
even to the bitter ead 
| Then, very pale, but patient and re 
| signed, Delia went back to her mother's 
| bedside, and sat and watched by her the 
| livelong night 
Mra. Coveney tried to induce her to take 
| some rest, but the girl always shook her 
| head. 
| “If Lam only to have yon a little while, 
mother, I must make the moat of you,” 
she would say, with a dreary smile, ** Every 
| minute is precious to me now’ 

Mra. Merridew came the next morning, 
| bringing jelly and wine for the invalid; 
jand she was evidently pleased with the 
news her sister had to teli, for as she went 
ont she kissed Delia with effusion, and 
said she was qiad to find that she had come 
to her senses at last. 

Of course the good woman took care 
that Stephen Young should receive a bint 
as to the improved aspect of affairs, for 
that evening he presented himself at the 
cottage. 

Delia, when she saw hia figure looking 
like a blot on the sunshine, felt as if she 
wanted badly to run away and hide berrelf ; 
bat conquering the inclination, walked 
bravely across the kitchen instead, and 
stood at the open door to receive him in 
state. 

Sach a glory entered with him from the 
san setting in sxplendid majesty behind a 
gold and crimson canopy of cloud, that it 
even brightened the wan face of the dying 
woman, and gave a gleam of the old, 
youthfal gladness to her dim eyes. 

Delia held ont her hand, but instead of 
blushing, as a girl might natarally be ex. 
pected to do at such a time, she turned 
very pale. 

Stephen kept possession of the tremulous 
tingers, and she dared not withdraw them. 
What was the use, when he bad only to 
speak to have ? 

To do him jastioe, he really loved Melia, 
in his own passionate, ungoverned way, 
and was a little touched, beside, at her 
mother's hopeless state. 

He spoke, therefore, with unusual gentle- 
ness as he advanced to the bedside, and 
axked Mra. Coveney how she felt 
| “*T bave only one pain, and that is the 
| thonght of leaving my child,” she answered, 
softly. 

“Can yon trast hes to my keeping, Mra. 
Coveney ?" 

**Task no bettor,” said the dying woman, 
joyfully. ** Will you be good to her al- 
ways, Stephen Young’ Not only now that 
she is young and fair, but when ber hair is 
white and her cheek wrinkled, and she 
needs your love and care most of all’ Will 
you be all this ’" 

“On my honor'” 

yerfect sincerity at the moment. 
Petia as I love my life.” 

‘Bot not for her pretty looks alone’ 
returned Mrs. Coveney, pleadingly. 

“I love her for everything. I bad 
scarcely spoken three words to her before 
| knew somehow that she was the only girl 
I should want for my wife.” 

He still held Delia's hand, and stooping, 
he pressed his lips on it, with a kiss that 
bornt like fire. 

voor Delia shuddered convalsively, but 
gave no other sign. Bat what she yielded, 
she scorned bim for taking nevertheless, 
when he must needs see that his carons 
filled her with pain and repugnance. 

Stephen had too mnch tact to stay very 
long on this first oocasion; bat he looked 
rather wistfully at Delia ax he took his 
leave, hoping she would accompany him 
to the gate, and give him the chance he 
yearned for so passionately of pressing his 
lips once to hers ere they parted. 

But Delia had borne humiliation enoayh 
for one night, and her endurance was at 
an end. 





he answered, with 
*T love 





So she jost followed him to the 
door, keeping well in sight of her mother 
bed, gave bum her band, coldly, and then 


| rushed away to ber own little room, to sob 
and bemoan ber hard fate 


| It seemed to ber that she hated Ste phen 


Young now far more than she had ever 
hated him 
! 
He knew she did not love him, and yet 


he chose to take her all the same 
It was more than a quarter of an hour 
before she ventured to suow herself to Mra 
Coveney again; and then the dusk of the 
evening was drawing in, aud she could con 
| coal her face. 
She shut the door as she passed it, 
| banishing the last faint glow of sunset 
and when her mother said, plaintively, 
| ** Why do you leave as in darkness, my 
love, whon it is so pleasant out-doors? 
Delia answered, very decidedly 


* The air is getting quite chilly, mother, | 


| and will make your cough worse 
| know it is close upon pine o'clock 7 
* IT had no idea it was so late. ’ 

| “Nor L” 

| The mother smiled softly to herself. So 
loyal was Delia, that the other fancied 
Stephen Young's presence had made the 

| time pass quickly, and rejuiced that it 
shoulda be so. 


lo you 


| + My darling’s dislike was all fancy, after 


all,” «be said, within herself. ‘She will 
soon learn to love Stephen, and then | 
shall die happy.” 

The next evening be came again, and 
| this time he stayed longer. Delia could 
not fail to see how her mother's face 
brightened at the sight of bim, and this 
made his presence less of an infliction than 
it had been before 

Bat still she did not yo beyond the door 
when he-went away 

Bat the sixth night, Stephen's wild pas 
sion got the better of Lim completely. 
Delia was specially lovely, with ber soft, 
pathetic little face, flashed from inward 
feeling, and if her dress was homely 
bow ex jnisitely neat it was, and how ad- 
mirably it fitted to her trim figure 

As be bade Mrs. Coveney goud-bye, bi 


made a movement so as to compel | elia to 
pass ont before him from the sick.room, 
and drew the door to behind bim, 

l neonscions of hia little rua, at 
immediately on in front of him across the 
kitchen, and then stopped 

The next moment she wae in his arma, 
and his kisses were raining thick and fast 
} on her eyes and lips 

“My darling, my love, my life’ he 
muttered rapturously; ** I have got you at 
last’ ” 

She tried to atroggle away from bim, 
and then, remembering suddenly that she 
was bia afflanced wife, and had no right 
to resist thie display of affection, she 


» went 


| became as still as death, and closed her 





| 


eyes, 

* Oh, Delia, you do not quite hate me 
now '” Stephen whispered, close into her 
ear. ** You cannot be so ornel so wicked 

when I love you with all my heart!” 

Delia was roused to some faint show of 
spirit then. 

** Ido not love you, I have told you so 
twenty times! But you do not care, it 
seems, so that | marry you.” 

“Lam glad to get you any way, rather 
than not get you at all.” 

“Then more shame to you!” she was 
impelled to say, in apite of herself. “If I 
were a man, I would not marry any girl 
who did not love me, even if she were a 
queen!" 

* Yon do not know what you are talking 
about!” he answered, almost angrily, ** Be. 
sides, you will love me later, if you no not 
love me now,” 

* Never!” was the emphatic reply. 

“Then why have you promised to be 
come my wife?” 

Delia lowered her head, and a flash of 
shame monuted to the very edge of her 
bright hair 

** My mother wished it.” 

“Ah, Laee! Then I owe all my happi 
ness to her?" 

Delia clasped her hands imploringly 

"Oh, Stephen,” she cried, ‘do be gene 
rous' Let my mother believe this, for her 
comfort, to the last, and then let us be no 
more to each other than if all this had 
never happened, She» afraid to leave me 
alone, she saya; but I am not afraid. I 
want her to die in peace if she must 
needs die; and I do not think it could be 
wrong to deceive ber, for she ouly desires 
my happiness, and I could not be happy as 
your wife, Don't be angry with me; 
bat I mast tell you the truth now, if I 
never tell itagain. I would bless you so 
all my life long, if you would only consent 
to thin!’ 

“Do you know what you are asking, 
Delia’ You must take me for a fool '” 

“Oh, no, no!’ 

** It is clear that you do,” he continued, 
in a voice hasky from emotion and sup 
pressed rage. ‘lam to keep up the farce 
of being engaged to you just so long as it 
pleases you, and then I am «qaietly to get 
out of the way, and leave you free to 
marry some other man, | should be a fool 
if | consented to such termes an these, and 
you must think me one to dewand them.” 

** No," she said, coldly, “1 thoaght 
you might be generous, bat I flad I made 
a mistake.” 

“If that's being generous, you certainly 
have You have promised to marry me, 
and I'll take care that you keep your 
word,” 

Delia's appeal only harried on ber fate 
The next evening, Stephen came to the 
cottage earlier, bat instead of presenting 
himeelf as usual, he went and sat down in 
the arbor out of sight, but watching the 


% 

Presently Delia cameo out, with a little 
basket on ber arm. Mra. Merridew ba 
told him that the girl would be coming to 
fetch some broth for her mother about-wix 
o'clock, thinking that he would like to be 
in waiting to escort her home, aud Stephen 
profited hy the intelligence to set a trap 
for her unwary feet. 

No sooner had she crossed the meadow, 
and was no longer in view, than be emerged 
from his hiding place, and knooked boldly 
at the cottage-door. 

**Come in,” said Mra, Coveney, in her 
weak voice, and be entered 

Her face lighted up, ax it always did, at 
the sight of him, and she invited him cor 
dially to take the chair by her bed. 

** Delia in gone to my sisters bat she 
will soon be back, if yon dont mind wait 
ing,” said Mra. Coveney. ‘ The time al 
ways seome #0 long when sbe in away, that 
it in a real charity to keep me ee ig 

* That's why [ came,” replied Stephen, 
who was an arch hypocrite, be it said, and 
then he smoothed her pillow, and tempted 
her to eat of the ripe grapes he had 
bronght with him, ‘‘Jast as if he bad 
been my own son,” she told Mra. Merri 
dew afterward, 

After this, he enoonraged her to talk of 
Delia, in a nataral, easy way, antil he had 
led her up to the point he wanted, aud that 
was the child's need of some better protec 
tion than a dying woman can give 

** It will be #0 terrible for her, when I am 
gone,” sighed the poor mother ‘s» 
lonely and desolate My ister ia very 
kind, bat, somehow, «he doen not ait. 
understand Delia and never having had 
any trouble herself makes her a little hard 
She would always be leetaring ber about 
trying to bear her yrief, and you know 
how patufal that ia 

“And eruel,” said Stephen, in a tone of 

reat sympathy 

“She wonld 





men to be eruel 
quite the e She would th 
was the best way to help the child 
poor Delia would feel it dreadfully 
80 sensitive, unfortunately 
* Pat it conld easly be prevented, Mra 
Coveney.” 
‘How? 
“Sopposiog she were to 


not 
ik thin 
brat 


nie in 


sutrar 


khe inquired, earnestly 
iuarry me at 
once ¢ 

He averted his face , that 
she might not see how white aud eayer it 
was, and divine bis meaning Stephen 
knew that noless he secored Delia for his 
own before ber mother « influence bad de 
parted, she would make him wait for her 
many @ long, weary day, if she ever war 
ried him at all 

Mra. Coveney welcomed this snggestion 
as one that promised ber a }lessed relief 
from all anxiety and doubt 

“You see,” Stephen went on, gaininy 
more assurance as he proceeded, “it would 
be along time before Delia woald let me 
take care of her, supposing you died, which 
I bope is not so certain as you seem to 
think. Therefore, what | have to propose 
is that lielia should be indaced to marry 
me at once. I would get a loense, and 
everything might Se managed without 
giving you any apriety or fatigne. Lelia 
could! remain with you justthe same. The 
only difference would be that she would 
bear my name, and I should have a right 
to claim her when the proper time came 
Do you approve of my plan’ 

“If only Delia would consent 

“She will, if she sees that 
this above all things. 

** | should be loth to foroe ber to such a 
step against ber will, mach as I wish it, 
said Mra. Coveney, rather dulioasly. ** at 
the same time it would be a great relief to 
my mind ty feel that everything was set 
tled befure I died 


as he said thi 


you desire 


* Yon have only to tell Delia thie, Mra 
' Coveney. She is almost a child «till, and 
| needa loving guidance, for her youth's 
}aake, almost as much as she esol pro 
tection because of her helplessness and 
| beanty 
| os You, I see that, 
women, sorrowfully 
| “Very well; then render it impossible 
| that she should ever be left alone in the 
| world,” he said, impressively “I will make 
| Delia happy that | swear the reat I leave 
to you.” 
| He rose as he Gnished speaking, tonched 
her hand, and went out, declaring that he 
had bastpess which made it impossible he 
should tay to see Delia that night. 

And then the poor mother lay and pon 
dered, with the fading sunshine on her 
| face, until abe foll into an aneasy slamber, 
| whieh was broken by the sound of Delias 
voice and step 


answered the dying | 





CHAPTER \ 
STOLEN, 

Although Emilia bad gained the know 
ledge she sought, she kept the seoret to 
hereelf for awhile, with « sagee vo that 
Dolly might broach the subject herself 
one day, and save her the troable of taking 
the initiative 

Dolly was growing thin and pale enough, 
at last, to excite her father’s attention, al 
thoagh he could not be called penetrating 
by natare, and Emilia thonght she would 
surely speak now. 

Hat no; whatever Dolly's secret was, it 
was one she dared not tell her doting 
father, evidently for though she began to 
tremble when he spoke of ber altered 4, 
and seemed to be on the point of losing 
her self control, she svon rallied, and an 
awered, coldly bat gently, “I am quite 
well, papa. You know I always lose my 
ovlor_in the bot weather.’ 

“Bat you have lost something also be 
sides your color,” he said, ‘or I should 
net complain so much, You used to be 
the merrieat little Dolly that ever came 
into a house, and now we never hear your 
voice 

** How can you wonder, “apa, when you 
promised Dolly a pony, and never got her 
one? Of course, she is grieving for that, 
said Carrio, in rather a malicious tone, 

Phe old farmer looked at hia youngest 
daughter with a disappointed air, bat when 
she answered indiguantly, ‘You know | 
am hot no mean | he seemed relieved 

* Tthonght it wasn't like my littl Dolly, 
he said, in a severe voice, ‘* Carrie in apt 
to judge others by herself,” 

* Carrio ia always wrong, somehow,” re 
plied his eldest daughter, sulkily. 

* Then why doesn't she try to be always 
right, instead?” 

** Perhaps she has tried, and doesn't fad 


Low, O8 STRATED, 


it any good 
** There, there’ don't let us take to «par 
ring’ cried the old man with a very 


shadowed face. © It's a bad lookout when 
the mombers of a family are at war 
amongst themsolves, and safe to bring 
soouble, I've always notioed, Come and 
kine me, Oarrie, and try to cheok your 
tongue a bit, my dear; it ian't seemly for 
young people to answer their elders,” 

‘The fact is,’ answered Carrie, shed 
ding teara, * you love Dolly so mach better 
than you do me,” 

“She's the youngest, you forget that 
it's only natural to pet her more than the 
rest, on this account, bat I'm sure you 
have bo te won to complain of any lack of 
affection on my part.” 

Uarrie left the room in teara, which was 


He shook her of alaost r ng hl 


“IT give you notice, I wont heliewe « 


word against Dolly not a word! You 
may a - ont the whole world to be liars, eo 
bat take care that you make her oat to be 
true 
"Then [ am pot to tell you, father? 
ahe asked 
‘Tell me anything you like he an 
swered, deflantly 
‘You mast anderstand you must, in | 
deed!” she said, growing desperate | 
** Dolly ie Kune 
* Well? | 


* Hat she has not gone alone 

* That's a lie!” he exclaimed, fercely 

“Papa dear papa you know I woald 
wave you if Loould, you kaow that I love 
Dolly, too, dearly but it ie no use to de 


| O@fve you now - 


* You aay that you love Dolly,” «aid the 
old farmer, hoarsely , ‘‘ and yet you knew 
she was going, and did not stop her! 

* T did not know she was going yet.” 

“Will you swear that she actually is 
goner 

“No!” replied Emilia, shrinkingly. 

Then why mast you needs tortare me 
with probabilities, ri you have no setaal 
facta to give me? Ie silent, or I shall 
think you are jealous of my darling, like 
Carrie, and want to lower her in my 
eyes 
* You know, papa, that I am not capable 
of that'” 

* No, no! forgive me!” he anewered, 
with sudden penitence. ‘ You wore always 
very good to the child, I remember.” 

Alreatly he «poke of her as if she were 
dead. That Dolly should die was a possi. 
bility, bat it was not possible that she 
should deceive him. 

There was a strange silence between 
them then —« silence as full of awe and 
fear an if this were really a chamber of 
death, and Dolly lay in her little bed, 
sleeping her last sleep. 

Finally, Emilia bethought herself that 
oes her sister might have left a letter 

vehind, and went softly to search for it, 
the old man's eyes following her eagerly. 

Hat Dolly, when she had left her room 
the night before, had intended to retarn, 
as we know; consequently, Emilia found 
nothing 

The girl's garden-bat was missing from 
its usual place nothing more, The roses 
she had gathered the day before bloomed 
wayly in their vase, asif in mooke Dolly 
had loved flowers, and all veantifal thi 
and all beautiful things loved her. “the 
animals, when they were sick, seemed to 
know where to fly for succor and sympa. 
thy, and would come with plaintive mar. 
mura and appealing eyes, asking for help 
where help was never denied 

She had a power of drawing all things to 
her, throngh the inflaence of ber loving 
nature and gentle ways 

It wan this very softness that had led her 
astray. for Dolly, although she could say 
* you" ever so sweetly, had never learat to 
may “ho.” 

Having finished her froitiess search, 
Emilia came back to her father's side, and 
stood there silently, waiting to be ques 
tioned, if he cared to yneation, bat re 
solved that she would not tell him of her 
own acoord what she knew. 

Ho seemed to be fighting with some great 
horror and dread that oo bow 1 him, for 
hia face waa hidden in his banda, and she 
could see that he trembled violently in 
every limb. 

At lest, with a might effort, he looked 
fall at her, and spoke. 


*Woll,” he said, haskily, ‘1 thought 





the usual termination of ber fits of jealous 
rage, and then Dolly, who had been inde 
sortbably touched by her father's tone in 
speaking of her, thought it would be pos 
sible to go and lay her head down on hia 
breast, and whisper her sorrowfal seoret 

But whilst she hesitated how to begin, 
their old servant, Jook, tapped at the win 
dow, and called Mr, de Lacy out; and she 
had a feeling that she should never yet her 
courage up to this point again, and must 
leave the revelation to chance 

Poor, weak, foolish, miserable Dolly! 
we could hardly afford to pity her, only 
that she suffered so much, and was w 
pouitent, even whilat she sinned 

Phat night, Dolly, impelled by some in 
stinet she could not acovant for, stole out 
in the darkness to where the tall beeches 
made a thick archway overhead. 

They whispered, warningly, as they put 
their heads together, bat though ahe could 
hear them say, ‘(io back, fooliah ohild, 
whilst there in yet time! Dolly did not 
heed, and she never went back again of 
her own knowledge 
‘Where's Dolly’ llow late the child 

cried Mr. de Lacy, the next morning 
“Do you think she can be ill? 

And at the mere suggestion, although it 
was his own, the old farmers lips weut 
white so dear was the child to him 

“She was well enoagh last night, 
Carrie 


waid 





*Taats nothing,’ be answered, impa 
tiently * You might be well enough last 
night, and yet dead this morning | 

‘TL will go and see about her, 
hLuntlia, who was the only one who bad any 


obwerved 





treason to suspect the trath 


She bad ber uisyivings as she rashed 
| upstairs, and throw epon the yirls door 
erying eat, “Dolly, you olle child We 


are waiting breakfast for you! 
No answer 

* You are hidin in the iploard, milly 
thing 

this trick on a 
tha naturally re 
‘holy that it 
of later 


Fintiia maid this 


liolly had played 
itetlar occasion, a 


meombered it now Wea tot 
like the prave, 


therefore, 


puiet belly days 
although 


t was only 't 


and 
oth teutly 
for she kuew, even | 
dloor, that ber sister was not there 

lroliy a dresses hang suspended from 
the books in mournfal array The bed 
had been ocenpred. It was clear 
that something very terrible had happened 

brotha had always loved her sister far 
tow much to be jealoos of ber, and when 
ashe cane to realize that Iholly was 
yone, she sat down helplessly and began 
to wring ber bands 

Woo waa to tell the 
child bad deserted bin 
whom be had trasted 
loved so dearly ’ 

She was wondering in what words she 
should put the terrible tidings she had to 
tell, when she heard bia heavy step on the 
staire 

Frightened by her long absence, he 
come up to see what it meant 

“Dolly woul, then’ be said, standing 
on the vater Unrestold, and looking vague 
ly and wonderingly round the room 


» reassure herself, 


fore she opened the 


never 


actually 


old man that his 


hin little Dolly, 
entirely, and 


had 


“It i not that, father,’ anaweredd 
Lmile, patting ber arm about him and 
speaking in a soft, shroking Voce alt 
am afraid it is not that 

What in it, then 

Eavlia began to ery deapairit vy, the 
old farmer watching ber with a kind of 
dull reseutment 

“You women ery for everything, he 
said, at last, irritably What ia the 


matter now ’ 
“The matter 
tell yoo a thing t 


s, that I cannot bear to 
at | khuow wast pain you 


~ much 


you bad something to tell me? 

“If you wish to hear it, father 

* T have no choice.” 

“ET don't think it ia quite so bad, per 
haps, as you imagine, Dolly in mar 
ried" 

A sigh of relief broke throagh the old 
former's pallid lips, and he wiped the hage 
beads of porspiration off his forehead with 
a steadier hand 

Ewilia had relapsed into silence again, 
bat he arged her on 

* T haven't heard all yet. 
atop?” 

Tam afraid you won't be pleased with 
the haband she has chosen, papa " 

‘Maybe not, but she has to live with 


Why do you 


him, not I and #0 if he pleases her. Who 
in it?” he added, abrap y 

** William de Lacy. 

“Ciod forbid that you shonld mean 
Wilt Will!” he ejaculated, fervently 


“for that would almost break my heart 
outright ‘ 

Emilia lowered her head silently, bop 
ing that he would anderstand Hat it 
seomeod as if Mr. de Lacy were bewildered 
and stunned by the blow be had received, 
and was beyond «hint, however plain. 

Finding she did not speak, he pat ont 
his hand with an impatient gesture, and 
drow her close to him, looking her steruly 
in the eyes 

‘Now tell me the name of my childs 
husband, in plain words, that | oan aader 
stand Ih) you hear 

It in Wall Wall) father 

The effect of this assurance was very 
different from what Eonilia had anticipated 
Instead of enraging the father, it suddenly 
oftened and sabdaed hia 

“trod knews she needa all 
then, he jietly 


oame she to 


my pity 
anseored, ” poor in 
ilow take a 
man, after all I aaid ayainst 


that 


happy 
fancy to 
him 
ivainett 

1 bo mila 


vitute 


epok 


nure replte 


lt was beeanse you 
that she did, | am 
both 


in #0 tender 


who was penetrating and 
that, hearin 
Uy te fad ex 
And then 
and 


very jutet 


hearted 
his abused, al ! an tire 


euses fur hin in ber own mind 


he hen a way with his that in brigh 
pleasant mohow atndhe we 
and nies all the time he was here 
Iw 


ne d 


elatiy 


hte Ileaven he had never come 
like te turn back on « 
spooially when he is dowa in the 
i I fancied none of my dang 
r take to a soonndre! bk 
id never have darkened wy 


want men 
world 
ters 
that 


doors 


woall ev 
whe she 
hat you are 


hot very anyry with poor 


TP oliy, pepe’ 


Angry with Dolly?) he rm peated, ina 
dazed fashion “T never wave her a 
harsh word since she was born and why 


wants tender 
hess more than ever, since she has married 
that men 

wi Perhaps she will come back 

What’ and leaveher husband’ Nay 
baving marriel, sie must cling to bin 
she has no right ber I pity her with al 
but she must abide by what sh 


shir 


shoald | beyin now 


my heart 
has done 


‘raly that she ta so young, pape 


She was olf enough to do withont 
vunsel of advice, it seems, he answered, 
with @ slivht tinge of bitterness ta bis 
tone “when you set ny »> be wiser than 
your elders, you tm thage without 
them 
** Bat if ever «i were to come home 
pape, you woalint deny her?’ pleaded 
Linilie 
**Whuat do vou take me for’ I never 
denied ber anything yet, and ita too late 
ter bregrit « 
Baal cod at s ah tiously luis 
al wr Wasso Gulike Lis usael map 





















































ner, thet it frightened ber more then ony 
violent outbaret of rage and oo 
Het as if be did not intend thet Keailie 
shoald hnow what he suffered, lest it 
should be held t Dolly's reproeeb after 
ward, be staggered to hie feet, and left 
the room 
Emilia beard bie slow, beery step on the 
staire beard him ehbistle to Hover, the 
watch dog, to follow bim when be got out 
side, and sew him disappear down the 
lane 
Mover came beck af noon, but not bis 
master 
When night fell, and there wee bo sign 
of him. bia dangbters understood that, in 
epite of bas asenmed respect for the vows 
Dally had contracted, be woull fain coer 
her ewer from the reckless young fellow 
who would, aseoredly, break poor Dolly « 
tender little heart 
The evening of the third dey the old 
farmer returned bat he looked so atter!y 
weary and desolate so stern of eye and 
lip. thet neither of hie daughters dared 
ask him any qoeetions 
He came to bie aanel place at table as 
naturally ae if be had never been ewer, 
and afier beving eaked « blessing, sat 
dven 
He bowed bie head in « reverent fashion 
over the fnel amen, and then he looked 
from one te the other of bie daughters, 
end addressed them thus I wish you 
beth to understand that I forgive Tully 
everything lh you bear’ 
Yea, father, they enewered, simnlita 
neously 
* And that if she ever comes back aon, 
my doors are open to her You bear that, 
too! 
They bowed their heals wonderingly 
* Ide pot blame her in the least, the 
old man went on. “bat, as for the fellow 
who sedaced her from her duty, I not only 
Mame bim 1 curse him 
Hie words rang out clear and loud, and 
hie dim eve fired 
Yea, Leurse him’ He hee robbed me 
of a treasure he will cease to valoe him 
elf when the firat novelty bas passed I 
made him weloome ander my roof, and 
ave him of my best in return, be stole 
rom me my one litte ewe lamb  Ltry te 
forgive my enemies, bot Heaven knows I 
eannot forgive that) Bo that if you see 
Delly coming beck alone one of there 
days, open the door and give ber a ready 
welcome, bat newer let ber hasheand cross 
my threshold whilet Tam tneide, living or 
dead That te all I have te aay Dont 
let ber name be epoken before me from 
thie bowr. and of any letter should come, 
Iny it down me without a word 
If vou only leave me alone, | eball du very 
well 
Hat come, ber 
poaseionate aehkiny 
forgiveness for herself fret, and then fur 
the bashand she lowed eo dearly, the old 
farmer read it from beginning to end with 


leside 


when Dolly « letter did 
tender, pleading letter 


out comment 
He handed it to bie danghters then, but 


watohing them jealously antl it wae back 





in his pommemeion again, be maid, “Tot 
Dolly s room be kept ready. she will be 
coming home worn 

There was nothing in her letter to lead 


fo this supporition, bat they were careful 
bet to bint this, as it seen ed sueh a com 
fort toe the old man to bellewe that Pholly 
wonld soon be fitting back te the warm 
shelter ahe bad dererted 

bvery day he nade @ visit to ber noon 
ty see that all things w ore tn order for her 
liotha knew this 

came abont that 
im the 


unt 
how it 
freeh ft 


Teceptiot and 


che wondered 
there 
Vane 

And me 
pathetic face growing older and older 


wete # eae wore 


he waited his pale, patient 


figure more bent hie brow more deeply 
lines! bat newer weary ell the time for 
in bie beart be wae eslwaye murmuring 


me back soon 
lela grew 


Prodiy wall om 
Loti even 
memory, which Was more to him than any 
reality, the very salt and eavor of his life, 
and for ber with 
passionate longing, lest Dolly shoald come 


eslous of this 


began to yearn sister 


Put come tow late 
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CHAPTER VEE 
we ons MER tah ’ 
We mnet now fi llow Mand, atill bound 
by her parole, and to the 
firet evening after her arrival 


AHP Btlonoe 


Rhe bad cined with Mr Meordannt, and 
bed left bim te company with hie page 
who wae preperte his pipe, wt hehe 


filled with a mistare 
whieh sent bin 


little tmagined was 
of bemp ecod and opinm, 


after a certain number of whit. into « 
hind of fools paradise 
When be once bad given eay te tl 


horritde paeeion he wonld be fastened tr 


and under bo clreumeatatces would sce 
ar vhouty 

() leaving the dining room Mand re 
paired to that eplondid apertment mm whict 
her tmother he at ween Lady Hester 
and, more f tLe sake of company than 
anything else she rang the bell for Marthe 
1 ter yy ber tee 

leoenps, seid Mand, with a smile 
oe her etiendant looked roused the grand 
tat raber gleams epartment You de 
bol wug penne l eam gweing to #1 here all 
alot. 

Nut bat y r | mean Me Mor 
te lepat Martha, in a rather fright 
ened voice 

le ai hoe e end « bot see me any 
more to night tepliest Maud 

L pow thie poettive assertion, the your 


Biri & beented te obey ber mistress, and 
che HOmE 
up the tea things for teu hereelf 

Aeod toe, sant Mand that we are 


ouey and stug, bee do vou lhe 


te te the regione below, bronght 


lrenadle 
“* 
ite wery 1, and end 
replied the girl 
eountnt he 1 air 
thet oleerved Mead 


pres very hice 
vere the 
here al 


oe len 


your life 
eit Jou geing t ror 
«teed the aetotiishe! 
Lem net et all events et 
p pring pew, Ohie he 
all the 
1 you Teh Beery aint 
udg iedy, with « 
het eves @ light 


law hin 
beatles miele 

} te 
ure €t. 


*@e, 


went - 
evertthing w iH, « 
behomged te 5 . 
leave it 
feeh of singusar lyl 


land aronnd 


ated the ¥ 
tu 


ehich revesicd U rative hove of wealth 
aid power, ha rere “emeon te te all 
cven. to ef Hie g Lie sled» 


Martha hwked Up, very mach surprised 
tude 
les, Merthea etd bow that we bave 


ppeben om the et! ject, lwish te let you 
taceretend @ little of the motives ehich 
meke we ren en bere freely It appears 
than lem tno lens & personage than Lacy 





Mead Adelie Muorcevnt, betress of the 
bevee 
* But the siguerne! exclaimed the be 
wildered ¢ 1! 
| 
—_ 
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“le my mother 

* Bet your fether? she continued 

* There,” said Mead. with an odd emile, 
* you place me in a dificelt position. | am 
claimed by two pepes. Mr. Mordennt in 
siete thet he ie my father, while I have 
slways thought that Mr Meriten stood in 
thet relation to me Well, its an odd state 
of things, bat will, I daresay, come ell 
right in the end. and now, if you have 
dope your tea, get my bet and cloak, and 
we will beve « stroll in the park 

Marthe, nothing loth, obeyed, and « 
short time afterward, the teo strolled ont 
through the open window serves the 
lawn 

The lawn was close to the piptureeque 
and besatiful gardens from ehich it was 
separated by « narrow plantetion of fire 
Throwgh thie was ea pathway that led by « 
cireutious route in the direction of the 
park itself 

Mend hed noticed this 
from ber eindew, and, therefore, followed 
the track as if she were quite familiar with 


circometance 


ite windings 
she halted, clatehed her 
penion «arm, and listened 
* We are followed, she whispered 
Hat, thongh she listened with all ber 
ears, though she strained every nerve to 
detect the presence of « spy, she heard 
nothing more, and soon continued on ber 


fhoce oom 


war 

Not a minute elapsed ere the dark fyare 
of the head domestic of the house emerged 
from the wood He wore let slippers, and 
stepped with extreme caution There was 
& warcastic hia face as he mat 
tered to himeeif 

** The master in a fool! 
fiy the nest if not watched 

Hat Maud continned on ber way, talk 
ing, lenghing, even jesting with Martha, | 
as if the were «nite at home It was 
strange, but perfectly true, that of ber right 
as mistress of Trendledeep she had not 
the slightest doult She walked upon the 
soft tarf, she looked ap at the guaric! oaks 
and stately elma, she gerved around at 
mound and hillock, aa if it were really all | 
her own 

“Ie i! not a beantifal domain ob 
served Maud, after « short pause in the 
Conversation 

Martha was accustomed to the footlighta, 
to the activity end bastle of town, to the 
eetuctions of London and Larix, so that 
things id not eppear to ber just in the 
sane light as they did to Mand 

"Well, mins, if there were only some 
Chinese lanterns, and pictares:yne peasants, 
and half a dosen ballet dancers, and some 
mosic, it would be all very well 

Maud fairly leaned against a tree and 
haret ont laughing 

Why, you silly goose, do von want to 

epetl the park with your stage properties 
Jou weald tar the trees and the deer inte 
hire, you 


mie on 


The birda will 


pesteboard danbed with «x ub 


feelit ge girl,” whe said 


Well, rotas, ID ve been ased to go to the 


pley ali my bfe, ard Loa sure ite wery 
pretty 

Tretty' Yes bat as different from 
thie lovely #eene, from thie biteht and 
glorious bight, as any sham ie from the 


reality fiive mee thoee | lowe aroand me, 
and vever would I wish to leave this place 
It was Marthas torn te langh now, and 
te declare that she, too, oould be bay py if 
there Maud blushed, 
reat under a wie 
the glory 


ad ol were 
aud, teaching @ rustic 
spreading end magnifeent oak 
of the park seated herself 
The epet she had now reached was near 
the commer of the park, where biph 
eut ite from the road lhe 
wasion a riall hillock, and so wide spread 
that ite bongha, in many instances, actually 
wall and bad done wo for 


moan onk 





rested on the 
years, boughs as long as the trank of many 
ordinary trees 

To Mand it was ene of the nu 
Lic spots she bad ever seen, and hers being 
a romantic bature it seemed tobe extreme 
y delightful to att there, dwelling in deep 
thought on the past, the present, and the 
inscrutable futare 

Martha, whome character 


at romar 


was very dif 


ferent, shivered a little, ard then, aware 
that her mistress was ina hind of vague 
dream, glanced about with something of 
the feeling of a new settior in the back 
woods of Amertoa 

Suddenly she touched ber nistress «arin, 
and pointed to a tall figure standing op 
under a distant tree, furtively peering at 
the two girls 

Maud started, looked 
indiested, and then spoke 

“1 know we are watebed.” she said, 
quietly. “they are afraint we shall escape 

Hut will you really not eseape now 

vou have the chance urge! Martha 

"No I lhe the old place, for myself, 
and Tthink my remaining bere may doa 
great deal of good 

What good, miss, may I ask | 

Hringing my father and mother te 

gether, and then a happy state of things 
for everybody, replied Maud, who, to may 
the truth, was very far from afraid 
courage being one of the well known at 
tributes of the Mordaunta 

At this moment a mmall pellet or parcel 
fell at the speaker « feet 

Dont mowe, 


in the direction | 


said she, with singular 
glancing 
they @ere watched 

The tall Oyure was turned from them, 
eo thet Mead pioked up the parcel eithout 


welt peommeme ion, round to see if 


beltg betioed 

She then without 
turned toward the house, 
ly atone the 
the lawo tu fromt of the house 

Maeod, thongh bronght up in a home 
where she had no greater trial than the oc 


hoe any comment 
and walked alow 
that led to 


tatrow pathway 


oastonal absences of the person she had 
earned to lowe as ber parent and frend 
for her voung beart had 
soon chonugh of the world te develop tn 
ber thet rare forethought and tntelliye nee 
whieh was the most marked feature in ber 
character 

It will, therefore, not surprise the reader 
that she returned to the house withent 
making the slightest «fort at opening the 
lithe parcel 

As soon, however, as they were in the 
‘rawing room where they bed taken tea, 
Meod tang, and to rather an tmperious 
manner ordered lights, and the windows 
to be closed 

lhe onder was at once obeved, as readi 
ly ae if Mead had been the legal mistress 

As san as this was dome and the ser 
vate dismissed, Maad bade Martha fasten 
the chk 

Hier pale cheeks were pow truly 
flashed bveryvianty whe 
nh lowe, b wlieht 


trouble enongh 


mane 
a little 
has ever been 


wever will comprehend 


the appermest fechog tn the heart of 
Maud 

Aw the little paroel fell at her feet, as an 
SoOTR tight heave done, ber @ret im palee 
was to tear pen end devour its oon 
ten te lew feelinge restrained her the 
first, the natural shaun facednes« of every 
ehoate minded gurl to read her lowers 
letter before even « servant maid the 


record, @ belief that every motion, every 
act, every word was watetel 

She noe opened what proved to be 
merely a slip of peper, made heavy by 
means of a penknife, and on which were 
eritten a very few words 


| have beon too long separated 


“1 wateh you at your mother's request 
Every morning at foer ocleck | shall be 
at the large ook, antil I sacceed in speak 
ing to you. Your devoted friend, 


Watrea Ascwpers 


To say that Mead was not disappointed 
would be wholly untroe, lat she was too 
well aware of the high esteem in which 
her mother beld the officer of dragoons pn: 't 
to be thoronghly awere that she hed « de 
voted friend at band 

Dat how was she to communicate with 
him? This was ope of those dificultics 
which were easier raised than solved 

It was not likely that she would be 
watched any lees carefully in the morning 
than she would be at night 

At all events, \t was clear that she was 
not deserted, and that ope io whom she 
had every confidence, one whom she coul! 
tarn to in an hour of dire dixtrees, wae at 
hand, one through whom she could com 
municete with her mother, and, with this 
solace to ber antsious feelings, with this 
sense of relief to ber mind, she shortiy 
after retired to her chamber, acoompanied 
by Martha, withont whose presence she 
never appeared to feel safe 

Mand made no attempt to go ont into 
the park that night, bat, after tossing 
about in her bed for some considerabic 
time, slept the sleep of the innocent and 
pure, more to be coveted with clean straw 
than the grandest repose that can |.6 foand 
on down and beneath canopies of the rich 
eat tapestry of wold, where care and sor 
row corrode the heart 

it was late when she awoke to find her 
self alone, with the bot san streaming in 
thruagh the window, and the birds singing 
merrily and cheerfully in the garden below 

An bour later, she was summoned to 
sreside at the breakfast-table, to which 
ir Mordaunt sat down with a pale, cade 
verous face, shifting and aneasy glances, 
and «a lowness of spirita, which to an ex 
perienced eye would have told strange 
tales of the heavy and stupefying intox: 
oation of the previous night 

He, however, evidently forced himaell 
to be cheerful, and even to speek with 


| Maud in a pleasant and agreeable way, as 


if to bide the deep and guawing sense of 
fear and enflering which at the time ap 
peared to be driving him oat of his senses 

**T whall ride to day,” be said, at last, 
when the breakfast was over and they were 
quite alone, “1 bave important basiness 
to transact. You will not leave the park 
until my retorn 

* You bave my promise. Hat when do 
you mean that | shall write fully to my 
mother / 

Mr Mordaunt paused, gnawed bis lips, 
and frowned darkly 

* You are very antious,” he said 

“My mother baw long been, as it were, 
a stranger tome, she replied, ‘and, now 
that she is found, is very dear to me. 1 
cannot live separate from ber long 

“I do not wish you to, was bia slow 
and reserved answer, ‘she and you andl 
Nothing is 
hearer my heart than a desire to bave her ac 
knowledge ber bosthand and her daughter, 
the hetress of the house of Mortaunt. ‘I 
bight on my retarn you shall write 
her 


fine moment, air 

‘What is your will 

“DT bave given you my word, the word 
of a Mordannt, not to attempt ty escape 
Why. then, an T watehed tn uy walk? 

** Watehed When and boa 

Maud ery lained 

"TD pave no orders” be said, gnawing 
his flngers angrily hat itshall not ocenr 
ayer 

** Many thanks, 
apite herself 

And so the two parted be to ride on an 
errand that savored of the wild ecoentneity 
of his character to live another day 
of hope and fear, io which, however, the 


Maud, moved de 


said 


whe 


| former greatly predominated 


If as some have asserted, and as by sone 
is believed, there is a second sight, Maud 
was gifted with it, and appeared to re: 
before ber, as ina panorama, all the events 
which were about to happen, vaguely i 
merey, but stillin a kind of outhoe that 
was sufficient to pive her comfort and sat 
isfaction 


CHAPTER \LVE 


THE CADLAIN ® BLectes 

Love has ever been the most close and 
welt of casnists. It was all very well 
for Captain Walter Arandell to persuade 
himeelf that with regard to Maad Meriton 
he was acting a straightforward course 
True, that Cecil Mordaunt was almost a 
boy, and very likely to forget one who was 
sorupnlously secreted from hia sight, but 
in bis inmost heart he could not but fecl 
that be was rivalling bis frend and papa! 

The flimsy vetl which bis aconsing cor 
science had enabled him to throw over at 
firat the identity of Maud Meriton aud the 
Signerita della Rocca could not be main 
tained many bours, and the trath remain 
ed that be was very desperately in love 
with a young lady who appeared to answer 
in some way to the Inah description of 
three gentlemen tn one 

Hie bad in the silent watches of the 
bight, when secluded in his chamber, 
walking in the woods to coool Lis barning 
cheek and brow, dwelt mortadly 
affection for this little girl, antil at last 
his feelings bad carried bim so far that be 
it were hia ehewy 
was the wild 


sh 


on bis 


regarded Cecil, as as 
ated rival, while he 
an! passionate lover of Maud 

As soon as he found that the girl bad 
al dueted, be set bis wite to work 
He had received cite suffloient Lint from 
the signorina to know that he could net 
nse Violence, and that the interference «f 
the police was likely to be far more it 

irious than oth. rwise 

* This man has, to all appearance, some 
ashe had urged, analle to 

** Dut ehe must be taken 


himself 


beeen 


clam on her, 
etplam the truth 
from hin 

And with thie and a few more explana 
tions, Captam Walter Arundel! took bie ce 
perture, and obtaining leave of absence, 
commence d bie search 

He was) thanks to the barne 1 cxplana 
tions and te greta expire wed by the Signe 
mina della Kocca almost as convinced as 
she was that the girl bad falien inte the 
bards of Habert Treberne Mordaurt, and 


it was pon his track that he at once 
started 
Hat he soon found the track was one of 


gteater dif ~ulty than he ¢ tpected 

To enter the house of Mr Mordaant was 
im possitde, and to watch him useless 

His life was, to a certain citent, that of 
fer though he continually e; 
pubhe, be frequented no clabs, 
yoined be cotertes, and coldly refused 
all inst live life wes, to all appear 
ance, ettremely monotonous 

One declared and open vice be had, and 
that was ing acd when ¢ aptam 
Arundell contrived to visit the parti ouiar 

infernal region he patron's «i, be foand 
bim to be « close and cantons player, 
cunning and wilful, and winning much 
oftener than be lost 

What struck the captain most— indeed, 
it dil every ope was the cold, celm dig- 
bity of bis manner. He was never uncivil, 


a recluse 
peared in 


athoos 


ee 


never uncourteous, bat hie whole mien re 
polled the slightest approach to familiarity 

The captain had long ago been on speak 
ing terme with him, and was even ad 
vanced to the dignity of smoking & cigar 
and taking « cap of coffee with the master 
of Trendled 

This was chiefly on account of bis being 
so great a traveller, Both had visited far 
end distant regions, and bad brought beck 
waeny stories of adventare, many strange 
and even happy recollections 

Captain Arandell exerted himeelf to bis 
atmeost. His object was to please, and, 
to @ certain extent, he sencoee , bat he 
waited in vain for shat be chiefly coveted 

an invitation te the others house 

Dil, bie diligence did not relax A man 
nemed Disom, who hed attended him 
during bis namwerons travels, was set to 
Thi« do. 


watoh his every proceeding 
mestic —who was Louth acate and cuaning, 
and, morever, muck attached to bis master 


poten the costame of « groom out of 
plece, and, having some money, eamily 
scraped acyaaintance with Mr. Mordaunts 
inferior domestica, 

liut, then, nufortnnately for bim, they 
knew nothing. Mr. Habert Treberne Mor 
deunt was wach too far-seeing & man not 
to have « well-trained honusebould. His 
servants were admirably paid, treated with 
wreat indulgence, while not an error, how 
ever slight, was ever forgiven. 

The mortal «in in that house was to 
speak without of anything that occurred 
within 

He was well served, therefore, and aa 
Maud was secretly removed to Kichmond 
while Trendledeep was being got ready, 
he learned nothing 

The firet pews which Captain Arundell 
heard of Mr. Habert Trebernes departure 
wan the next day. 

Not @ servant, @ carriage, was to be 
seeon, and, in anawer to Dison s astounded 
jQestions, the auswer was 

** Went oat of town yesterday.” 

Aud yet the captain and Hubert Mor- 
daunt bad smoked cigar together on the 
previous evening, and, by the latters in 
vitation, Arundell had even walked to the 
other « door with him 

“Tam happy to renew your acquaint 
ance, Captain Arandell,” said Hluabert. “1 
suppose you are fond of shouting / 

Of course — very.” 

“1 will not forget, then, to ask your 
company when the saonuual slaughter of the 
inhecents commences, ‘said Hubert, and, 
with a bow, he ascended his steps. 

When, therefore, Captain Arandell found 
that be had taken his departure that very 
day, he was naturally indignant, but ashe 
had every reason to belicve that he knew 
bis man, be determined tu fight with biw 
ou bis own grounds 

It was not difficult to trace Habert Mor 
daunt, and be at once followed him 

Asx be whirled down im the express, va 
rious and conflicting thoughts ocouple d 
his mind. The character of the man was 
a deep mystery to bim, while, what bis 
precise claim pea Maud coald be, it was 
impossible for bim to say. Upon this 
pout Lacta della Kocca said nothing. 

She had told him, as yet, nothing of the 
mystery of ber life, bat sbe bad safliciently 
hinted ber favoritivm to lead Captain 
Arundell to believe that the reward of bis 
i votion would be anything Le chose to 
ask 

Aud what other reward conld the 
ask save the hand of her daughter 

Mr. Hubert Treherne Mosdaunt had 
several estates, the most considerable of 
which was the manorof Trendledeep, and, 
ob arriving 14 the county, Captain Arun 
dell had no diflicalty ia Guding out that the 
meester had come down with a large retinue 
to bis old residence, and that be was, to 
the astonishment of all, accompanied by 





Caplan 


Lardres 

Ile at once took up his abode at the 
Mordaunt Arma, where his suave yet com 
manding manners at made him a 
favorite, even before the owners foaad oat 
that both bimself and men were very liboral 
pavmasters, 

Then he reconnoitred. Vatting on a 
plain shooting jacket and slonched bat, he 
strolled sl ont im the most nnconcerned 
maT posal le, for the sake of appear 
ances carrying «# fishing rod with him. 

Thus passed two days 

Ou the third night be waa returning 
from a late stroll when be heard voices, 

The cars of a lover are quick, and Cap 
tain Arundell at once reco,xuized the weil 
known intonations of Maud 

What passed we know 

Now that be had found the young girl, 
thongh yearning at ber captivity, not com 
plaining, and re sulved to leave the goar- 
diansbip of Habert Mordaunt openly, his 
course of action was becessarily changed, 

He determined to act in the first place 
without acy furtber attempt at conceal went. 

Accordingly, he next morning put on a 
neat but simple morning dress, and at the 
conventional heur when people belonging 
to the world are sapposed to be up, called 
spon Mr. Hubert Treherne Mordaunt, and 
went in bis card 

la two minutes more he was ushered 
into the library, where he was kept waiting 
some little time 

Phen the master of the house entered in 
ratber «a hurried way, with a half seared 
face, and shook him by the hand 

* To what do L owe this uncxpected 


ones 


pleasure he sail 

The factis replied ¢ aptain Arandell, 
with « lang, when IT foucd you bad left 
town, | coutrived to fad some bastness is 
this direction I have very fow frends, 


and Londen ws the worst sulitade I know 
**And so yon seek the recluse? 
Habert, showing his teeth 
“You said something about giving me 
Sach an «fler is not to be 


some shooting 
refused 

“Come and dine with me at sit,” was 
the frank reply “| may as well mention 
that you wil) meet laches 

Captain Arandell bowed, rose, shook the 
other by the bard, and left juite elated at 
bis victory over the secluded man, who re- 
fused to make any friends 

He littie ander stood the others motive. 

Habert Treherne Mordaunt was still, as 
he bad always been, a moody and satur 
tine character” No one knew better than 
himeelf the dangers of bis postion, Me 
intended to make use of the young girl to 
make his identity unassaile! le. 

That be bked ber there could be no 
doatt. He bad, mm bis wild and passion. 
ate way, worshipped as well as hated Lucy, 
and ber chud appeared to him still more 
beantiful 

There was, however, in all he did an un 


der-current of selfish consideration for 
bimeeif. Rich, independent, without any 
impediment in bis path, there were sha 
dows on ho way, which appearcd to 


lengthen as they grew older 

A constant aud feverish dread assailed 
him 

He never retin d to rst withont ! 
and bolting the duors and windows 

The table ty his bedside was a perfect 
armory. Within reach of bis hand, lay two 
pair of revolvers, with a dagger and a 
small vial of prassic acid, which he se- 
ereted ere be admitted his valet, and put 
out every evening when bis door was once 
fastened. 


ching 


No ope but himself knew the horrors of 
these solitary nights, when bis sole com- 
panions were fear and remorse 

He spent half the midnight bours walk- 
ing about bis room, rarely going to sleep 
until numerous glasses of brandy broaght 
bim to a state of semi-stapor. 

Hie life was, in trath, one long agony, 
bat so dear is existence and liberty, that 
he bore it without murmuring, hke the 
Spartan boy letting the fox gnew bis en- 
traile without complaint. 

Hat bis hagyard and pallid featares, bis 
restless eyes, bis twitching, quivering lips, 
showed what he suffered. 

And now the shadows were gathering 
ronnd him, and beginning to assume shape 
and form 


CHAPTER XLIX 


THE DINNER PanT?Y 


Captain Arandell was true to his appoint- 
went. Panctuality may be the politeness 
of kings-it is in all persons « mark of 
good breeding. 

He was ushered into a magnificent draw- 
ing room. At first he saw only Mr. Habert 
Mordanat, who received bim with a strange 
mixtare of familiarity, haughtiness, and 
condescension. 

Wel to Tr p,” be said, an 
he shook hands without anbending. ** Lucy, 
my dear, this is Captain Walter Arandell.” 

Bhe advanced, radiant with beauty, de- 
spite ber lor, and shook hands also. 

**My daughter—Lacy Maud Treberne 
Mordaant,” continued the master of the 
house, with a strong and marked emphasis 
on the word danghter. 

Captain Walter Arandell could only bow 

he was completely bewildered. 

Had he not already known this extraor- 
divary girl under two different phases of 
existence’ And now she was introduced 
an the daughter and beiress of bia boat! 

“IT hope you have been well since we 


Alea, 





last met,” he said, conrteously 
Quite well,” she answered, with a 
smile. 


How be watched them ' 

‘The country air suits you,” he con 
tinned, scarcely knowing what he said 

** Pretty well,” she added; and then, 
with apparent unooncern, she asked, 
** And bow is Sir Vincent, Lady Blanche, 
and Mr, Cecil?” 

Very well when last I saw them,” was 
the cold reply 

At this moment the rector and his wife 
and daughter were announced, and the 
conversation became general 

*Dinner!" said the pompons voice of 
the batler, as he cast open the folding 
doors of the banynet- room. 

Captain Arandell looked toward Mr. 
Mordannt, who motioned toward his daugh- 
ter. The gallant officer offered bis arm, 
and led the way without hesitation. 

True politeness is never fassy. A trae 
gentleman woald as soon pour alovhol down 
yonr throat as press you to eat. 

the cioner was rather solemn. The 
clorgy man, who was «a hew incambent ap 
pointed daring the al) ence of Mr, Hubert 
Treherne Mordannt, was rather tiaid with 
his patron and landlord, bis wife was so 
fall of her importance, and of the thought 
of what would be said by ber neighbors 
when they heard she had dined at the 
Louse, that they were not very talkative, 
so that the conversation fell chirtly into 
the bands of Captain Aruudell and Mr, 
Hubert bimeself fortunately for the com 
pany. 

For with all his wild, weird way of talk- 
ing, the master of Trendledeep Manor was 
very entertaining. He had always some 
thing to say; bis adventares, especially in 
the East, were of a character quite novel 
in Eogland. And then Captain Walter 
Arandell he, with his youth and entha- 
wiaaw, and the knowledge that the woman 
he loved -or whom he fancied he loved, 


taken place under singular circamstances 
Piret, your friend's sccident introduces 
us; then we meetat the Signorina delle 
Reooca's; and now you Gnd me an inmate 
of the house of Mr. Mordeant.” 

** Your father—sarely I beard aright.’ 

“Time works wonders,” she added. 
gravely. * There is a mystery with regard 
to me which I cannot fathom ; bat I am 
patient. Let as talk of something else 
Have you seen my mother!" 

** The signorina ?" 

* Vea 

** It os at ber earnest wish and command 
that I have followed on your track,” be 
answered. 

“Ab! ia she pear?” 

“She soon will be. I have written to 
way that I have discovered your retreat 
She will be bere at once.” 

‘She mast pot come to thie house with 
out warning me. We wast meet in secret. 
Tell ber so, and arrange for ber to be in 
the park, where you first saw me, any 
night at twelve. I will then resolve my 
doubts.” : 

** It shall be as you say.” 

* You have seen Sir Vincent and Lady 
Mordaunt ’ ' she added, with somethiny of 
a covacious blash. 

**Bir Vincent and I are not very inti. 


mate,” was the cold anawer. ‘I! only 
know them through Cecil, who is always 
my friend.” 


** And Ialthazar—I mean Mr. John Hal 
dane —and his daughter ?” she added, with 
sowe slight malice in ber tone and manner 

** They are well,” be replied, also coldiy, 
the recollection being at that moment not 
particularly pleasant. 

There now began one of those conver. 
sations which are nataral among youny 
people who see before them a life of hap. 
piness and hope. Both had seen some- 
thing of the world, though Lecy's experi- 
ences were not very great. Walter, how. 
ever, like Othello, had seen much, both by 
tlood and field, and told his experiences uf 
men and countries with a pathetic elo- 
qnence which was masic to the ear of the 
mexperienced girl. 

Int nota chord of ber heart was touched. 

There are women who are capable of 
easily forgetting the object of their first 
affections. These are, perhaps, the happy 
women of this world, in which there exist 
so many stumbling-blocks to real and un- 
controlled felicity. But there are also 
women who never forget. 

Some allow the memory of the absent 
to fade from their thoughts like a shadow. 
With others the man of their youthfnl 
choice is permanently engraven on their 
hearts, so that nothing can ever drive away 
the image 

Lacy bad given her affections withont 
reserve to Cecil, and it was not in her na- 
tare to withdraw them. He might forget 
her, but she-—yes, she would be faithful 
unto death. 

Now, Captain Walter Arundell, though 
jast upon thirty years of age, was inex 
perienced in love, and saw only the bright 
side of the future, Lacy listened te hin 
with complacency. 

That was safficient. He bad yet to learn 
the difforence between the sunny smile of 
deep love and the were expression of plea- 
sare. 

When the master of the bonse rose from 
cards and sammoned the tray, which be 
was old-fasuioned enongh to place on the 
table every night, Captain Walter Aran- 
dell was in the seventh heaven of delight 
He was intoxcated with hope. 

All bis scruples faded before the beanty 
of Lucy. ‘Tae clergyman was of early 


| habita, and his carriage was ordered at 


| 


which is, after all, very much the same | 


thing listening to him, bis eloquence was 
simply entrancing 

The ladies at last, however, rose, and 
left the gentlemen to themselves; not for 
long, however. Mr. Mordaunt noticed that 
Captain Walter slighted the wine, and, with 
bis native politeness—-which rarely, despite 
his other faulta, ever deserted him — called 
for coffee, 

He could scarcely make the young 
soldier out. He was so much more earnest 
and solid than most men of bis cloth; he 
bad fits of abstraction which almost might 
be called moody, which puzzled his enter- 
tainer 

The captain, in trath, was not pleased 
with bimself or with Lacy 

There bad been something in the tone 
with which she had asked after young 
Ceeil which baunted bim. 

Was be crossing their young loves? Now 
that he believed bimeelf in love for the 
first time was bis path to be crossed by a 
bow / 

Thin was one of the thoughts which 
passed through the mind of the young 
wan as he entered the drawing-room, 
where Lacy, well knowing the tastes of 
ber guardian, bad not only provided tea 
and (wueurs, bat bad laid out a card-table, 
at the sight of which the young man shad- 
dered, aa it was rather against his inclina- 
tion to jin in whist when the lady of his 
thoughts was present. 

Mr. Habert Treherne Mordaunt, bow- 
ever, tet him at once at his ease. 

* Rector,” he said, in merry tones, ‘I 


understand you are a whist family. I will 
tuke Minas Amelis against yourself and 
wife, and mind your half-crowns, for I 


meal to Win, 

Now Miss Amelia, being fat, fair, and 
nearly forty, was far more ready for whist 
than anything else, while to be chosen by 
the lord of the manor, and ber fathers 
own patron, as a partner, was qnite an an 
expected honor. She accordingly curtseyed 
and took her place with » gratitied smile, 
leaving Lucy to du the houors to Captain 
Walter Arandell 

The gallant soldier, released in this un 
expected manner from playing cards with 
people be did vot care about, was almost 
in the seventh heaven of happiness. 

Lacy was calm, covl, collected. The 
girl bad ripened mach during her last few 
weeks of trials. Events bad so 
rapidly that she conid scarcely make out 
exactly what had happened. The father 
she had so long loved, the mother she had 
so long mourned, were pow replaced by a 
comparative stranger, who claimed to be 
her only parent. 

lat, well aware that a strange mystery 
was being enacted before ber eyes, she 
bever for one moment gave credence to 
the assertion that the merchant, Meriton, 
was vot ber troe father 

She was satisfied that Mr. Hubert Tre- 
herne Mordaunt had some claim upon her 

be bad actiatied ber of that, but she 
rewained staunch and firm to her old 
over, 

Nevertheless, for reasons best known to 
herself, she remained quite quiescent. 

* You made  aite a disappearance, Miss 
Lacy, or Miss Maud—I know not which to 
call you,” said the captain, quite timidly. 

* Call me Maud,” she replied, langhing- 
ly. ‘That was the name you knew me 
first by at Teddington.” 

He bowed. 

* Our meetings,” she continued, ‘‘ have 


| 


ten. Captain Arandell would have retired 
at the same time, bat Mr. Mordaunt strong. 
ly objected. 

* The night is fine, you have your horse 
and servant, be said; “I must insist on 
one cigar.” 

Walter Arundell had nothing to refnse 
to the parent or guardian of Lacy. Ten 
minates later he and Mr. Hubert were 
alone in the snuggery of the master of the 
house. 


CHAPTER L. 
THE STRANGE INTERVIEW, 


Captain Walter Arandell had a difficult 
part to play. 

He had started on his journey in pursuit 
of Lucy more as the agent of the signo- 
rina than anything else. He was now act- 
ing on his own account. One thing be 
knew. He had the approval of the mother 
with regard to his own suit. Should be 
be able to gain that of the man who assert- 
ed that he was her father? And, then, 
should be have the approval of his own 
conscience —of his own heart ? 

This was his chief, his constant fear. 

When we strive to blind our-elves to the 
weakness or wickedness of any of oar ac 
tions—no matter how mach we may seck 
to force oar consciences——there is always & 
still and gentle whisper which awakens us 
to a sense of onr injustice. 

Bat Captain Walter was infatuated 
blinded to his own course of action—by 
the beanty and loveliness of the girl who 
had subjagated bis soal. 

The master of the house put wine an! 
brandy with cigars before hia guest, helped 
himself to the spirit rather copiously, aud 
began to smoke 

For a time he spoke almost at random 
of indifferent things. It was «nite evident 
that bis mind was far away from the sab- 
ject on which he appeared interested. 

At length he filled his glass a second 
time, lit op a fresh cigar, aud spoke in & 
clear and distinct voice — 

** Captain Walter Arandell, a word with 


you. We have spoken on indifferent sa! 
jects long enough. Now, if you please, to 
business.” 


To basiness cried the other, with 4 
searching look. 

* Yes, air.’ 

** 1 am all attention.” 

‘I want to know why and wherefore you 
keep such a sharp look-out upon me—why 
you have followed me to Trendledee) 
Manor? I don't ask the question ia an of: 
fensive sp rit- nite the contrary.” 

‘The fact is,” said the officer, 
something like hesitation, and a very g!'! 
ish blash, ‘I have for some time beet 
much interested in Miss Lacy.” 

** For some time ?” 

** Yeu.’ 

* Then you knew her when you met ber 
here ? 

“on” 

** May I ask bow and when?” 

“Some time ago, my friend, Cecil Mor 
danunt, was thrown from his horse and car 
riage, and received into the honse of 4 
Mr. Meriton, where he found Miss Mana 
Meriton—now Mias Lacy Mordaunt—wh? 
pursed him througb the phases of a dan- 
gerous illness. 1 called apon him sever™ 
times, and was enchanted by the gente 
ness and delicacy of the young lady.” 

*Hamph! and then?’ 

** 1 saw her in the company of the cele 
brated Signorina della RKocca—and now ! 
find her recognized as the daughter and 
heiress of this house.” 

** Which she is, So you are enchanted 
with her?” muttered this strange being. 


Sur 
“* Speak plainly, openly.” 


with 
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T love her" 

‘Young man,” said Habert Treherne 
Mordannt, wi h a strange gleam in bis 
lark eyes, “I have seen mach of active 
life, aud rarely have been mistaken in « 
van. I hike you—bat I am, thongb re 
tired from the world, peculiarly amenable to 
iblic opinion. [ must not give my dangb- 
er to any bat a man whose antecedents 
sre wellknown. Can you prove your 
family to be equal to ours? 

A dark blash suffased the bronzed cheek 
of the soldier of fortane. 

**_ know nothing of my family. I bave 
earned my fortune with my sword and the 

aid of friends. Bat I have every reason to 
believe that whenever I ited ea « to in 

juire into the matter, I shall ind myself 
tt ¢ heir of high fortunes.” 

* You &now nothing of your origin 

Nothing. I have for years been de- 
pendent on one Jobn Haldane known 
nee as Balthazer. He has aided me, 
pushed me on, found mean awple revenue, 
pat always with the solemn reservation 
that Lam entitled to as much or more, in 
my own right.” 

‘There ia, then, a great mystery in 
vour life?” asked Hubert Mordaunt, speak 
ing to himeelf 

‘Simply because I have been too care 
leas to solve it—at all events, such ia my 
belief.” 

* Then solve it, sir.” 

“I will, and at once,” 

** And should you be able with any good 
race to claim the hand of Lacy Treherve 

fordaunt, ahe is yours. Rely spon my 
> operation. " 

** Bat Miss Lacy may have other views?" 

stammered the captain 


** Miss Treherne Mordannt will have no | 
| Walter 


will save that of her natural guardian,” 
replied the other, with a oold and strange 
gleam of the — 

Captain Walter Arundell bowed. He 
scarcely krew what to say. Hix heart was 
natarally too loyal and true to feel capable 
of forcing the inclinations of any one. 


Bat it was a great thing for him to have | 


the consent of both persons who claimed 
to bave a right over her. 

* You are onrions to know why she has 
been separated from me so long?” sud- 
denly exclaimed Mr, Habert 
Mordannt. ; 

“If it be not too great a secret,” 
Walter Arundell. 

**It must be no secret from yon,” re- 
plied the master of the honse, with a dark 
frown. 

**T am the elder of two |rothers, 
began, looking into the tire, as if to see 
inspiration in the hot and glowing embers, 
*‘and was always not only the heir, but the 
favorite of my father, aa of the old hetress 
of Trendledeep. Albert was wild, eccentric 


" he 


not to aay mad. Unfortunately, we loved | 


the same woman, a girl upon whom the 
Dowaver Mordaunt bad fized her choice as 
heir, Heaven knows even now whom she 
really loved! 
the wife of the elder brother, aud heir of 
the nameand property of Treherne — hence- 
forward Mordaunt. Albert feigned indif- 
ference, But in bis beart he ever planned 
revenge, and for that purpose for a long 
time bided his time. A child —a daughter 
and sole heiress—was born, This child was 
stolen from its parents. 
motber connived at the deed cannot be 
known, but shortly afterward she disap- 
peared, and I never saw her again except as 
the Sigvorina della Rocca —married.’ 

*No, not married under the gaardian- 
ship of an old musical professor of the 
nawe of Della Rooca, whom she had known 
in Paria,” replied Captain Walter Arandell. 

**Ob!”" said Mr. Mordaunt, witb a start, 
** not married to that fellow ’ Weil, never 
mind—she left her home, abandoning her 
Lasband, about whom she must have had 
some strange hallucination, fur she wrote 
before she fled this extraordinary letter.” 

And, drawitg from his breast coat 


pocket a small packet, be gave the young | 
}onee vor twice, and to-day I dined with 


man the epistle and deed which, in her 
despair, Lucy Mordaunt had lett behind 
her 

The young man read both attentively, 
the other's eyes fixed upon him with a 
strange expression of curiosity and «xpec- 
tation. 

** Strange—very strange!" mused Walter 
* The writer of this letter mast have been 
nn ler some strange hallucination, or have 
suffered some desperate injury that mast 
have made her #lmost mad 

Mad! The master of the house glared 
at tim with a look so ferocions that, bad 
he seen it, he must have been startled. 
Int bis eyes were fixed upon the papers | 
which be held in his hand. 

‘They are not the deeds of a very sane 
person, truly,” said the other, with a 
strange laugh; ‘‘bat yon know women 
are not very sensible on certain topics. 
Once let a woman believe that she is not 
loved, and she becomes incapable of reason- 
ing. Now you know my story. 
ter has retarned to me, the sole heiress of 
the house of Trendledeep is in my handsa— 
she is upon the estate which is to be hers 
eventnally, Bat I have two cruel enemies 
ber mother and my brother. I shall bave 
no peace until she is married and has 
e protector. If you marry ber, as long as 
I live you must reside with me. In all bat 
bame you will be the complete master. 
lhe whole country would, however, rise in 
arius eyainst me if I allowed my child to 
wed one whose family 
Therefore, I say, solve the 

var birth, and she ia yours. I think I 
Lave spoken plainly enongh. If you will 
rder your horse to be sent around, | 
will wa'k across the park to the ferry-gate 
with you. The air will do me good.” 

As be rose be drained a whole tambler 
of brandy, lit another otgar, and rang a bell. 

\ domestic answered it instantly. The 

orse was ordered, and, five minntes later, 
the two men were on their way through 


mystery of 


be park by a path which was singularly ' 


retired and beaatifal. 

tbe two men were silent. Each seemed 

mmnning with his own thoughts. 

\t length they reached a «pot where the 
Pathway skirted a pond, round which grew 
fark and gloowy firs, that made the 
jaite black, except when once now 

i then the moon shove throngh one 
srrow opening between two trees. 
‘A gloomy spot,” said Habert, casting 
ar into the water. 

Very,” replied Walter. 

‘Just the place for a man weary of bis 
fe to end his existence. I fancy it better 
to vy so than to fade away ina sick bed.’ 

alcide, Mr. Mordaunt ’ 

1 am very far from any such thonght,” 
said the other, with a wild langh, which 
scarcely seemed in consistency with his 
words; ** bat it is a notion which, despite 
myself, comes over me. It appears so tame 
and senseless to die like everybody else; 
bat I will net trouble you with my strange 
fancies. The _gate yonder is on “the lateh 

good-night.” 

And ke turned abruptly away, Walter 
Arandell leaving bim with something of 
donbt in bis mird as to bis entertainer's 
sanity. 

Outside the gate, which was merely 
latehed, and which opened on a smail 
shubbery by the roadside, the yourg man 
found bis horse. 
the groom, he mounted and rode cf. 


some ¢ 
ar 
a 


bis « 


Treherne 
hoarse voice. 


At all events, she beceme | 


Whether the | 


My dangb- | 


was unknown. | 
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CHAPTER LI 
THE NIGHT RIDE 


Captain Walter Arandell, for many 
reasons, was not at all disposed to sleep 
jnst then. Men of thirty, when they love 
do so with an intensity which the youth of 
twenty scarcely anderstands 

The your ger love is often a passing sen 
sation, while with the other it is a deep 
and overwhelming passion. 

The soldier had, to a certain extent, won 
the consent of both parents, though inimi 
eal to one another. He had now only to 
obtain the consent of the young lady her 
self, which, thongh in many he & - 
secondary consideration, was with him an 
absolute necessity. He must win the af 
fections of Lacy, or all else would be 
vain 

With there thonghtsa surging throngh 
hia head, he walked his borse for about 
ten minutes, brooding over the conversa 
tion of the evening 

Thea, upon the night air, there rose a 
ghastly cry—a shriek —a sound that irre 
ristibly roased in his mind the thonght of 
marder, 

He etood still, reining in his horse, and 
listene:| attentively ; bat be heard no more. 

He was so startled with this sndden in 
terruption of the stillness of the night 
that he failed to recognize the place from 
whence the ory had come, It was evidently 
behind him, and, turning back, he trotted 
slowly along, in the hope of finding some 
trace of the misfortane or crime which had 
just occurred. 

He stood still; be hailed once or twice, 
rode up side lanes, and looked into every 
suspicions corner. 

An hour passed, and in this way Captain 


walking swiftly along the middle of the 
road. 


He rode right up to him. 
**Did you hear a strange ory just now, 
“ue ?” he said. 
he other looked ap at him. 
He was atartled, for, for one moment, 


| be fancied himself in the presence of Mr. 


Hubert Mordaunt. Bat, no -that ghastly 
white face could not be his. 
** Captain Walter! 


** Mr. Merigon, as I live! 
**Lam,” the other answered, as Walter 
ighted and offered his arm. 

| bold and something hot.” 


The captain now dircovered that be was. 


eoaking with wet, his teeth chattering, 
and his whole frame shivering with cold. 
He leaned heavily on the other's arm, 


| and then would have fallen to the ground 


had be not supported bim 

Lifting him with great dificulty to the 
horse, he supported him as best he could 
until they were at the inn door, 


tleman stood on the doorstep, waiting. 


‘Mr. Meriton has had an accident, I | 


fear,” he said; ‘buat, before anything 
else, get him to bed and give him hot 
brandy and water. 

Not a word more was spoken for a min 
ute or two, the landlord, aided by two wo 
men, carrying the unfortunate Mr. Meri 
ton up-stairs, while Grossbeak remained 
below with Captain Walter Arandell. 

**Do vou know this gentleman?” asked 
the confidant of the supposed merchant. 

**I do. I met bim at the house of Mr. 
John Haldane, and once or twice at Ted 


| dington.” 


“IT am his confidential adviser,” said 


the otber, 


| how you met Mr. Meriton so late ’ 


Captain Walter Arandell explained that | 
| he had spent the « vening with Mr. Habert 
| Treberne Mordaunt. 


** Yon know that man?” said Groasbeak, 
fixing a strange and suspicious glance on 
the other. 

**Scarcely intimately. Ihave met him 
himeelf and daughter.” 

** Daughter '" 

** Yea—you seem astonished.” 


“Young gentleman, when Mr. Meriton | 


is aufticiently recovered, he will explain 
what now may appear mysterious. t ardon 


|meif Lam, in duty to my employer, re 


served, Pray continue. You dined with 
Mr. Mordannt?” 
“I did— remained late, and walked 


acrow to the Ferry gute, near a pool.” 
“I know--I know! Mr. Meriton goes 


| there every evening to brood.” 


** There I left Mr. Mordaunt,” continued 
Walter Arundell, who began to fancy him 
| self mixed up in a complicated set of mys 
teries. 

He then described hia surprise at the 
sudden shriek which he had heard, the 
silence which followed, and his return, and 
the discovery be made with regard to Mr 
Meriton. 

**The hour is very late. Would you 
mind remaining all night?” said Ciross- 
beak. ‘In the morning Mr. Meriton may 
wish to see you.’ 

**T will atay willingly,” 
dier, ** if there be a bed.” 

*T will find a bed,” returned the other. 
** We are quite masters in this house. In 
the meantime, do me the honor to join me 
in a glass of wine.’ 

**Are you aware when the mail-cart 
passes?” asked Captain Walter Arundell. 

** At six.” 

“If you could favor me with pens, ink 
and paper, I will write some letters and 
will send them on. By that conveyance I 
shel! gain a day.” 

“Il bave a reason—a very grave and 
powerful reason--for what I am about to 
say. Forthe most urgent causes say no 
thing of Mr. Meriton to Hubert Treherne 
Mordannt.” 

‘“‘Nota word! But I find myself in a 
perfect wilderness of mystery.” 

** And crime, which will all be clear as 
noonday—to you as well as to many others 

if you will be silent.” 

ly dear sir, [have no wish to distor) 
you or Mr. Meritou’s arrangements ; but I 
shall be glad to see my way clear. I have 
the utmost interest in the Mordannta, in 
the Signorina della Rocca, in Mr. Meriton, 
in the yonee heiress of Treudledeep, bat 
hang me if I do not feel as if I were ina 
labyrinth.” 

** The skein will soon be anwound,” r 
plied the other, opening a writing-desk 
and furnishing the soldier with pens, ink 
and paper. 

He himself, after giving orders for the 
oe bed, loaded a pipe, mized bim- 

fa stiff? glass of grog, and sat musing 
by the fire. 


The epistles of the captain were rather 
long, and three in number. They were, 
to all appearance, of deep interest, as the 
soldier sat over them for some time, for 
the most part given to thought. 

At last they were all written, ng Ow. 
tain Walter Arundell, rising, came round 
to the fire, placed three epistles on the 
mantelpiece, and then readily juined the 
astate Londoner in smoking. The fact 
was that Walter Arondell was too excited to 


replied the sol- 


sleep, and was glad of any excuse to pass 


the time away. 


He soon t e dee t ited in the 





pl 
Giving five shillings to conversation of the confidant of Mr. Mer- 
| ten. 


| L try to do ao, 


reached to within a buandred 
yards of the Red Lion, when he saw a man | 


" aaid the man, in a_ 
You are ill!” | I 


“IT want a) 


To bis) 
surprise, the landlord and a strange gen- | 


offering the soldier a chair. | 
| ** Would you have any objection to tell me 


about everything ; 


He was truly a man of the world, ard 
told Walter Arundell some clever and al 
most incredible stories about London life, 
derived from bis own experiences. 

Abont foar, rm flecting that be must rise 
some time the next day, be retired to rest, 
leaving the friend of Mr. Meriton alone 

With a quick eye be glanced at the 
letters 

They were directed John Haldane, 
Esy., London Mr. Newoome ‘Twist, 
Solieiter, London ; |. Signorina della Roc 
ca, Londen. 

* He bes kept faith about Habert Mor 
daunt,” be muttered to himeaelf, ** that is 
so much gained. All we have to do now is 
to keep snug antil Meriton can rpeak.” 

And after some further slight refresh- 
ment, Mr Edward Groasbeak retired, after 
giving the letters to the man who always 
waited on the mail coach, and who took 
o ey f the correspondence of the bourne. 
ur neat, Commenced oa No.4 
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WHY ISs IT? 


BY DAISY BURNS. 


ived in 


Oh, John, I jast can't stand it,” says 
pretty Mra. Lacy to her basband as she 
twines her arms around bis peck and lets 
her bead fall on hia bosom. 

“Why, what ix tt, now?” inquires the 
young busband, smoothing down his wife's 
trennes. 

* Why, your mother, I can't pleese ber. 
and nothing I do enits her; 
she has been finding fault with me the 


whole day, and it ia the same thing every | 


day. lo, pleave dear John, let us go te oar 
selves.” 

** Bat, Lizzie, 
cannot do. 
has no one to care for her bat me 


my dear, that is what we 


Yoa 


ought to try and please her more, for my | 


sake, dear. 

* Oh, John, I do try, bat it is impossi- 
ble. She is andoubtedly the hardest wo- 
man to please I ever saw.” 

** T never had any trouble to please her 


Mother is getting old, and she | 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A belle at Cape May receives ten baskets 
of towers daily from ber admirers, She 
ry beautiful, and lik tte very wealthy 

S@# lrofessor Wise's obituary ia in type 
in all the well regulated newspaper oM\ oes 

Sf A men in Morristown, N. J, de 
mands damages from a young lady «ho 
brained bis savage dog with a club bandied 
perseol 

S@ A young lady at Lafayette, Ind 
sings all the popular songs while frat 
asleep, and knows nothing about it. 

S# A St. Jobn woman found a gold ring 
in » head of cabbage 

Sw A western parson delicately began 
a funeral discourse by alluding to the fact 
that he had officiated at the banging of 
the father of the deceased 

@ \ Dabnque awain wished to marry 
the Object this fall, bat she argued in 
favor of next spring, when it was decided 
to regulate the event by a game of chers 
in which he beat, of course. She looked 
out for that ' 

SH A man at Sibley, Ind, has been 
dangerously ill from the «fr cts of a mas 
Rito bite on one of bis fagers. 

A elim young man, living in Mem 
phia, goes into a drug store and says 
“Here, give us Gfteen glasses of soda 
water,” and drinks them a'l. 

& A Des Moines merchant offered Mra. 
Karrett a pair of shoes if she would kiss 
| bim, and she went ont, borrowed a re. 
| valver, and lodged a bullet in bia nose. 
| He baan't any more shoes to give way 

Sf A Lowell lady is disgusted with 
| postal cards, because there inn't room for 
al’ &. on them. 


lave 


portrait painted, and a local art oritic de 
olares that ‘‘ you can feel saws and thin 


bine mass and quinine as you look at it.’ 
fF One-half the world doesn't know | 


how the other half live— and it is none of fertor one 
| temptation he has somethin 


| their bnainess. 
S@ The people of Atlanta, Ga, are 
lint to the ‘deep base notes” of an 





Tanppose, dear, you don't try hard uh 
** It's well enough for you to say that- 
you never see what I have to undergo. If 
go into the kitchen to help her I'm in the 
I had better go back into the honse 
tT don't help ber, Im lazy and trifling. 
Now, how am I to do?” 

*Umph—it ia a pretty hard case, T must 
confeas, bat I hope 

“John! Joho!” calls a voice from be 
low-#taira. 

** Yea, mother, I'm coming.” 

And Jobu goes down the steps. 

“Come in here, son, I want to talk to 
you,’ says his wother, leading him in her 
room and giving him a seat. 

‘When young men marry, now-a-days,” 
says the old lady, ** they dou t seem to care 

any more for mother.” 

“Oh, yes, mother.” 

‘Bat I've nothing to say about that; 
this mach I do say, however, John -your 
wife don't suit me.” 

Ab, Lam sorry. I had hoped 
. Only this morning she went to ont a 


| pair of pantaloons for Henry, and rained 


them just literally rnined them.’ 

‘Poor little thin Youll have to 
teach her, mother, 1 il get Henry another | 
pair.” 


‘She dont try to please me in the least 
thing. If I want her in the kitoben I can't 


get her, and if I don’t want, she's always | 


around, You'd better have married Jane 
Smith ” 
“Oh, no, mother, Lizzie and I love one 
another very dearly; neither of ns should 
have married any one else. She will be 
come used to your ways after awhile, then 
you'll get on nicely.” 
“My waye! 


anything.” 

** Weill, I don't see what I'm 
And John walks to the window, scratching 
his head, and soliloqguizing ‘IT can't un 
derstand it; Lizzie is one of the aweetest, 
most awiable little creatares in the world, 


| and there never lived a better woman than 
Why is it, 


my mother, Then why is it? 
two good, amiable women cannot live 
pleasantly and harmoniously together in 
the same house ’ 
Ab, Jobn, that's a question that puzzles 
more than one John. 
——_— ee 


S@ The Spanish Marshal 0 Donnell, on 


hia dying bed, when the priest asked him | 
| to 


ab 
shot 


forgive his enemies, quietly 
swered -** Enemies, | have none; I 
| them all.” 

A New Orleans monkey resened an 
infant from impending death under the 
wheels of a horse car the other day. 

S@ A Vicksbarg bank cashier paid a 
man $500 too much, aud nut being able to 
tind the man, apd having no money to 
make the loss ood, leaped into the river 
and drowned himself 

Sw Louisville bas unwittingly committed 
itself to a grand tewperance reform by 
voting to send drunkards home instead of 
to the lovk-up. Not even the most con 
firmed inebriates reqaire second treatment 
They geverally come out about the third 
day, a litth more bald and with a seared 
look abont the eyes that tells of the 
chastening intlaence of a good Christian 
home 

SM The Governor of IMinoia recently 
pardoned a penitentiary convict because 
they said be was dying of consnmption 
That pardon did more for that young wan 
than would have been done by twenty 
di zen bottles of cod-liver oil. In twenty 
four hours bis lungs were as sunnod as if 
they had been made of brass. 

7 A man has committed snicide «ff 
Shakspeare « Cliff, at Dover, When about 
a third of the way up the cliff he sat down 
on the grass, and after taking off Lia Lat, 
put two large stones and a card in it, lay 
down on the edge of the cliff, covered his 
face with his Landa, and rolled over side 
ways 
@ It is noticealle that - the I nited 


States in i570 there were 1.)65 deaths by 
snicide, while there were ouly by 
ligbtuiny, in other words, au individual 


is KIX times as likely to kill biuwelf a- 
lightuing is to kill him. 

S@ Those who complain that the heathen 
Chinee can never become civilized, should 
have seen an irate saffron colured Chinese 
gentleman in Detroit, the other day, bounce 
an inebriated person out of a laundry 
When the battle was over, nomebody asked 


Jobo what it was all about, when he re 
plied ‘* Melican man gettee tight — fuolce 
aronond me—me pnt bead on him —ne go 


to jail — dollar a duzen 

ST New Hampshire, “ jnatly proud of 
ber position as one of the original thir 
teen, will cheerfally co-operate with her 
sister States in their efforts to make this 
the Centennial celebration worthy of the 
Kreatevent itis tntended to commemorate 
This ia the way in which the Leyisiature 
of the * Grauite State” speaks ite wind on 
the sul.ject of the Exhibition of Is74 

@7 A Detroit boy stood an ambrella, 
with a cord tied to it, in a public doorway. 
Eleven persons thought that umbrella was 
theirs, and carried it with them the length 
of the string. ‘They then suddenly dropped 
it aud went off without once looking back 
or stopping to pick it op again. 


She wanta her own way. 
I'm to have no say-so in | 


to do." | 


alligator, whioh is waddling aboat beneath 
the city in the sewer. 

€@ A olerk in Market street made a bet, 
a short time ago, that he would live on 
| strawberry shortcake for a week. le did 
| wo -and died—and ta berryed. 

r al A —— Indiana, boy, who at 
putate a cat's tail, now does 

' hin aeeing eeue one eye. 
| €# Tom Thamb Stratton lives on board 
hia yacht at Newport, and his wife boards 
at one of the hotels. 

“@ A doctor of Portsmouth, N. H., 
wants the oustom of tolling bella for fa 
nerals discontinued, It bas a depressing 
effect upon the sick, and cannot prove a 
|}weurce of mach enjoyment to the de 
parted. 

€7 A Minnesota editor has been malet 
ed five cents in a libel suit. The jary ex 
plained that they would have raised it to 








wouldn't have caused the suspension of 
| the paper. 

| @@ A Chittenden, Vt., farmer scouts 
| the idea of taking a newspaper at three 
whole dollars a year, and posta a notice on 
; a schoo'-house that ** S hoggs hev strade or 
| bin stoolen” from him, 
| 





ST A daughter of R. W. Porter, resid 
ing near Monmouth, Ulinois, while making 
her bed, the other day, discovered a rat 
tlesnake comfortably rolled up between 
| the sheets, Immediately after the poople 

of Monmonuth thonght the corporation law 
| against steam whistles had been violated. 

SH Av idiot in the Massachusetts State 
Asylum repairs the clocks and watchoa of 
| the inatitution, and does his work weil, 
SW A card on a door-) oat, in an ap-town 
street in Philadelphia, anuounoes lodgings 
to let, with a large ** N. 1b." at the bottom 
fullowed by the words, ‘*No musicians 
need apply.” 
Sf A father of fifty children is vouched 
for by one of the most trustworthy and 
| respected citizens of Waco, Texas, of 
| whom thirty-five are still alive. The man 
in living with bia fifth wife 

S@ A wan about fifty years of age, ac 
companied by a wife who looked still 
older, applied for tickets to Jackwon 
When told the price he demurred, and 
| after withdrawing for a ocousultation, be 
retarned to the window and asked, 
** Well, won't you knock off a dollar if the 
old woman will ride on the platform ’ 
Detroit Hree Presa, 

&@ Prof. Daniela, of Vermont, made a 
bet that he could look a ferocious bull oat 
of conntenance, and competent jadges es 
timated that the Professor was thrown up 
| twenty-seven feet. ‘The doctor was event 


ually saved by the courage and tenacity of | 


bis legs 


Sw Were yon gnarded in your con 


dact while in Philadelphia?” asked a father | 
of bin son, who bad jast returned from a | 


vinit to that city, ** Yeu, sir; 
time by two policemen. 

S@ There was a deacon in New Hamp 
shire by the name of Day, by trade a 
couper, Ouoe Sunday he beard a nun ber 
of boys in front of bis house, and went to 
etop their Sabbath breaking Amsuming a 
countenance, to of 

. boys de you know what lay this 
sir, replied one of the boys 

* Deacon Day, the cooper 

ST A rash snake-charmer of ( 
burg, Kentucky, bandled a rattlesnake 
somewhat too familiarly, and got bis ley 
fullof snakes teeth, assorted «#) 20%, pou 
son thrown in, Whisky and tobacco saved 
bat the snuake-charming season in 


part of the 


“rave he raid ole 


them 


in? ** Yeu, 


eenn 


bilan 
over 

S@ A load of lamber has stood for sixty 
one years in the shed of an old farmer at 
Harrisbarg, V’a., becanse « yirl jilted him, 
Ile intended to use the lowher io a house 
fur bin intended bride, and vowed that the 
wagon and its load should stand an it we 
for all time 

€7 A Hoston gentleman, who dislikes 
formality, offered a lady +) *) if she would 
warry him without the usual preliminaries 
af courtship. 

S@ A Ban Francisco milliner recently 
hit upon a novel expedient to advertine her 
store, She hed among her assistants ove 
romarkably handsome young women, and 
having attired this damsel in the chotoest 
garments of the establisuinent, placed ber 
tu the window of the ature. The pirl at ol 
in @ half-reclining attitude, perfectly stall, 
aud very soon an immense crowd of peo 
ple had assembled to see the beantifal mil 
linera siyn. The crowd soon yrew to a 
perfect blocking the street 
uotil the curtains were lowered and the 
living model relieved from her position 

ST How tr ts Dower Here is the vat 
line of the history of annicule A young 
tmuan-—s«stranger in New \ork- in a good 
situation im @ large boarding house 
pleasant young Col pabions spends even 
Ings ont goes to midniyht parties bis 
nerves distarbed by a little drink — a littl: 
mistake in basiness another drink « re 
proof from his employer—mure drink 
more mistakes loss of situation no help 
from frivolous companions money ell 
gone-—-then credit all gone--then turned 
vutof boarding-house— wandering 10 the 
street —- mortification desperation — shouts 
himself. 


mob, juite 


|@ third of what he ex 
| obliged to work hard for his living, and | 


47 A Rook laland physician has had his) 
| shape of clubs and social dissipatio 


raaping over your bones, and taste calomel, | 
| were willing to make the sacrifice, to take 


| ness whioh are compensation for the raap 





ten if they had supposed that that amount | likings, which ten to one favor his present 











Why Manviegee Decrease 

The falling «7 in marriages ia found in 
the centres of population, where the neels 
of life press herd The old fashioned dis 
interestedness has of late years been losing 
grouod in these places. Thirty or forty 
years ago it was A ~s sailing, a gibbons 
hat and the Italian opera were unknown . 
all worked for a living, and none were rich 
as compared with those of today It has 
become evident that in cities Hymen i« 
losing bis power; yet the goddess who 
came ont of the eee foam continnes to «x 
erciee her wonted charmaover men, thongh 
they refuse to follow Hymen. There is a 
bide and seek process on the part of man 
teavotd eapporting the woman, which woold 
be to the last degree ongenerons if it were 
not in some measure compulsory, Fathers 
endeavor to diapowe of danghters to thos 
who stand npon conditions, and each tries 
to abirk the expense of keeping them 
Thue regarded, the woman become « 
poesitle encumbrance to a marrying man, 
and almost a parasite in her own family 
A great number of those who live in lnzary 
inthe metropolis make both erde meet 
with dificnlty. The head of the family is 
atretohed on a financial wheel, which never 
oases to turn every dey in the year. He 
in pressed for what he considers the neces 
sariesof life, and dn twenty th d 
dollarea year, The capital of this man who 
spends twenty thoneand dollars a year, at 
legal interest, would not perhaps yield him | 
ds; thas he is | 





without relaxation. He is not in a position 
to help any one bat himeelf, however will. 
ing he may be todo so. The young man 
making his way throngh an ocean of dif 
culties, and carrying heavy ballast in the 
mn, may 
like the danghter of the poor rich father ; 

bat he has not the audacity, even if abe 


her out of ber bandsome nest into an in- 
In resisting the matrimonial 
to aay for 
himeelf. His knowledge of life tellea him 
that there are scarcely any hours of bappi 


ing, wearing, datly want of means to pro 
vide for every day necessaries and com 
forta, and that it is not long before domes 
tio peace gives way before this terrible 
pressure. It is human, too, for the woman 
in ungnarded moments to make compari 
sons between her married and single life, 
in which regrets and reproaches are im 
plied if not spoken. When matters reach 
thie point it ins the cop de grace, and do 
mentio felicity in at an end 

An adviser may say to this young man, 
if be wants to marry the poor rich girl, 
(io Went; bat thia is counsel he cannot 
follow His lot in cast here, and through 
indastry he hat reasonable expectations 
of ultimately acquiring a modest com 
potency. It would be foolish for him to 
give op the bird in hand for the two ont 
West in the bash, to say nothing of bia 


sarroundings Here the fleld of labor ia 
‘Mainly indioate:|, and be ia already in the 
arness, His futare being bere, he muat 
anbmit to the conditions of life aroand 
him, and accept civilization aa be flada it 
Thus reasoning, he turns away from the 
poor rich man's sumptnous dwelling with 
a wigh; he may not plack the coveted 
flower. And if the expected bridegroom 


in parple and fine linen, from Lydian 
shores, fail to come, the daughter ts con 
demned to a life of celibacy If the 


father bas xeveral anch, who wait in vain, 
hia honse, according to the Dateh proverb, 
becomes like a cellar fall of soar beer 
There are three issued out of the dim 
onlties which involve marriage in the cities, 
arimpler mode of life. the independence 
which the woman may acquire in self 
snpport; and the dowry, which oonoerns 
rather the parents than the woman berself 
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lurking bhomere in the 
system, that undermine 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


BY MAX ADELER 


| Ediuwe & oom tear te mind thet the fat 
erwing iteeerwotione @y Mas Adete, ') Oooo 
eh the other origine contents of Tee Poe 
ere Cog righted We gi thie eethce om Ger erunt 
oan ot Mas Ader’ 


a the om “ apqeqeteti 
orth: ee, @ltheet the ate ered being given 
other we the @rites of the peper met Pe 
Mot 


A correspondent writes to os as fol 


* Neferemce to Kl) Mertine’s letter in the (rap hen 
ot lest Seterday @f) shee rou thet br hae 
oe of oe of Pour erties | ’ 
tees lid beet et Ae l thie poe enght te be ewere 
od cock & Shorty, if poe are net aipeady, | have 
teben 1 ape @perll te @rite te pee 
VYuers, ae 





We do pot care for the We are becom 
ing eccustomed to suck thefta, and im the 
majority of instances we give them no at 
tention. In the case of Perkina, partion 
larly, we are not inclined to complain I) te 
nature! thet be shoald deste to rise now 
and thee ab.ve the level of abeviate dull 
ness, end es it ie of course wholly tmp 
sible for bim to do a while he depends 
solely om bie own intellectual —- 
te quite for him to eppropriste 
wh of other men A perfectly honest 
Verkina, ta, perforce, « perfectly anes 
dareble idict « Vertine «be knows that 
fect mey be excused for cocesionally vie 
lating the eighth commandment We shall 
pot chide him let him fourtsh bis preda 
tory scissors, and so relieve bie readers 
from the funereel gloom which envelopes 
them elena be attem ts to gu it alone 

An article in the I'all Mall (hazette 
cop firme the story related long age, of the 
etistence of « peculiar epecios of fish 
which elim) trees Since oar doubts apon 
thie salject have thes been cleared ap, 
we have become more bepefal of pro 
euring schurate intelligence of the per 
formance of e nally singular feats by uther 
animals, No man who has seen a fish climb 
a tree need be sarprised if he should come 
across an oyster which plays apon the 
piano , nor need be be startled if he should 
enovanter « straddle bag that can sing 
hese A boa constrictor that can play 
billiards ia clearly no more an imposst 
bility then « rovster that «rites poetry, 
and neither of them can be considered 
more unlikely than an owl which has « 
passionate fondness for base ball Admit 
ting the climbing fish, we may expect to 
diecover mules that are proficient on the 
flying trapere, and tom cate which oan 
maree the Seriptares in the = original 
lebrew and if we do not fied mad 
eels thet welts, we may et least hope 
to diseover woodpeckers that are prof 
clent in logarithms The marvela of 
nature are gradually being revealed to as 

We like to fled in the papers items 
euch es the following which we take from 
ab ere hange 

A dashing belle of (ireen May, a Mins 
Kath Taylor, a few days since was pre 
sented with a silk dreas for her gallantry 
in taking Leld of « sp-ouner and helping 
pall the enxine to a fire 

Now a “epenner is simply a short 
wreneh with ehich the cap over the mouth 
of « Greplog is onecrewed, and what 
we want to know i, how that dashing 
belle pulled the engine to the fire with 
a spanner We do not know a very great 
deal about enol things, bat with the litle 


light we have, it seems to us that she 
could have helped the engine along quite 
ae well ty taking beld of the eharch 


steeple ore the toayors hose A woman 
whe would attempt te 
flagration by pulling an engine te 


with a epanner, would be capalle of try 


ealingtiieh « Gon 
a fire 


ing ty curry a cream colored bore with a 
Freewill Daptist by tom bewok 

Joung Mangleboary will profalbly not 
vinit Mise Skittles agai Hie called apen 
her a few evenings ago. and as she was 
not at home, be eat chews the porch to 
wail for ber Ina few uv imskit 
ties s | log came op, ard after evyetny 
Margie ry « rowl at hin in aman 
ner whioh mate « uh up and dows 


hack, the dog walked ap and beyan t 


enifl Menale trys lege While the at 
ae petforming this operation th 
‘ ’ temittatne a coe dition of al 
mebute repens lt dealtfal if be wal 
egein | as | tly wtill as he was thes 
until bes teat eoulis in the land of 
everinentir When the ceremony a 
, the ‘ down by Mas 
baryeohetr As eeon ae Manglebary felt 
itein the brote wee asteep, be thong’ 
be «* ’ home Without seer Miss 
Shittles fat when he attempted to rine 
fi his cha the g leaped up and 
prowled mehecingly tt Manglelary 
mie ely sat doen apett Then he 
thought pertay t would be better to 
w t * at It tred tye bin 
however that ite lt te as we { al 
for some one to ree the y in One 
renmetances should render it cles rattle 
for bim te depart it at the very first 
yell, Beitliow & doy tmped te bis feet, 
pave a fendish bark and began to take a 
few mute Tilica turlis at Mangletury« 
2 Aud ebhepevcor Manglebary shuttled 
Lis feet moved bie arms, of uttered the 
slightest sound, that tofameons dog was 
hetartiy op and at b " whe he 
1 eevee, be thought, from t tent 
terous tudipnat manifested ty the boy 
that hie beur at last had come Mati le 
bary bad often bef watted tu see Mies 
Sbitths alone, but » he felt asif he 


would eeloome any to enmbertof the Skittles 


family, even the ook, eith a feeling a) 
proe bing et thastasn bine he heard 
voloes in the parlor li wae \ Shittles 
and a young nan who bad « « home 


with ber amd entered the eiude doar And 


they sat there a! the windew, bet thirty 
feet from Manglebury, sparking and ' 
inp and every bow abd then making some 


diwegreeatic remark about Manglebary 
@nti at last the visitor left and Mise Skit 
Uew locked the closed the shatters 
end went to bed And the dog hever 

rhitg, when old Seittles 
came down tohek at the thermometer 
and foard thet fanthfal guardian stil 
watching over the mimeratic Manglebury, 
Slo sith eet io the chair ie which be began 
te walt for Miss Satitics Old Bhittles 
«fered to showt the dog. ta order to southe 
Manglelory, but that person was beyond 
react of such remedies, Me was tow mad 
Hie cat the Skittles family dead and he 
le bow endeavernng to select @ seoial circle 
vhore members Go bot heep dogs le 
betes « Gog Low worse than « doctor hates 
@ beslthy climate 


dua 


moved til 


We bed oar private doubts reapect 
ing tbe iwieliectoal gifts of Rensenderfer 
when be insisted. in our presence, that the 
Pomeologtca! Sooety was en organization 
Shose ot ject is lo eLeourage the writing of 
porms, bol these doubts were confirmed 
the other day when Nensenderfer read in 
the paper the fullowing reference to the 
Capital of Obto = | clambes bas aia thon 
sand children at school.” He came dash 
eee, ee * Head that, 
wii you’ Just reed that! lapetaous 
Moses this ne 1 wants to make me 
believe that cid Oclembeas bad «1 thoe- 
wand children, and thet they are going to 





| yeare 


| drive the jadge's head through the oil por 


THE 


school pow Nuvw mied you, when to 
my certain knowledge be hes been dead 
scat nine bundred years, and he was only 
martied once Thander and lightnin 

Bis thousand babes and socklings, and 
only one original (vlamtas Dent tell 
me bewepepers never lie He is calmer 
now, since the matter was explained bout 
we feel certain that one — pay 
ides emanating from Neneen ‘er woul: 
wreneb bis brain-pan hopelessly fle tant 


|‘ ased to such things 





A Heading paper tains an 4 | 
of « machine for pl tecth, which 
reminds as of the inven yg 4 

by oar old friend, lr Mingg It 


paller. Slagg bed ap enor. | 
and he 





mone 
omise bie strength by palling teeth by 
| He cupstrocted 


meckipery ° @ series of | 
cranks and levers, fred to « movable | 
stand, end opersting « pair of forceps, by | 
means of « lesther belt which was con 
nected «ith the engine of « plani will | 
nett door The doctor experimented with | 
it several times on nails firmly inserted in _ 
« ward, and it worked splendidly. The | 
fret patient he tried it on was Judge Mos 
by, whe called in to have an aching molar 
removed When the forceps been 
clamped apon the jadge's tooth, Dr. Sugg | 
the machine and opened the valve 
eo believe it was never known with any 
wee of exactness whether the doctor 
the valve too far open, of whether | 
the planing mill wae working at that mo | 
ment auder extraordinary pressure Hat | 
in the twinkling of an eye, Judge Mosby | 
wes twisted oat of that chair, and the | 
moveable stand began to erecute the most 
surprising man-euvres around the room 
It would jerk Jadge Mosby bigh into the 





jair and souse him down in an appalling | 


manner, with one leg among Slaggs | 
gouges and other instruments of torture, 

and with the other in the spittoon. Then | 
it would rear him up against the chandelier | 
three or foar times, and shy across and 


trait of Blagg's father over the mantel 

piece After bamping bim against Blagg s 
ancestor, it would ewirl the judge sroand 
among the crockery on the wash stand and 
dance bim up and down in an exciting 
manner over the stove, until finally the 
defective molar ‘' gave, and as the jadge 
landed with bia foot through the pier lass 
and his elbow on a pink poodle worked in 
a yreen rug, the machine dashed violently 
ayeinst loetor Kingg, and tried to seise 
bis leg with the forceps When they oar 

ried the jadge home, he didn't seem tnords 
nately glad his tooth was out and Dr 

Blugy never sent to collect his bill They 
called it square, we believe, and while the 
Moshys banted ap a new dentist, Nagg 
cancelled bis contract with the man who 
owned the planing mill, and began to pull 
teeth in the old way by hand We have 
an impression thet Sluygs patent can be 
bought at « sacrifice 

Always cork your cateup bottles tight 

ly Geotng oat on the steam care the other 
day, we obwerved » man place a bottle of 
tomato catenp neck downward in the rack 
above his seat l'resently a friend came 
in, and in a few moments the friend, who 
was cleaning bis naile with a knife, intro 
duced the subject of a third term for 
(irant. The discussion gradually became 
warm, and as the excitement increased, the 
man with the knife geetioulated violently 
with the hand containing the weapon, as 
he explained! hin views of the «neation 

Meantime the cork jolted oat of the bottle | 
overhead, and the catenp dripped down 
over the owners bead and coat and oollar | 
without bie perceiving the faet lhirectly | 
a nervous old lady on the opposite reat 
caught sight of the red stain and tmagt 

jog Ht was blood, tostantly began to scream 
murder Aw the 
paerengers, and conductor and brakemen | 
rushed up, she bratcdished ber anbrella 





at the top of her wore 


wiklly, and exclaimed, Arrest that wan 
there Arrest that willin 1 nee bim de 
it I see bin wtal) that other one with Lie 
knife until the blood sported ont rh 
rou wretel Ob, vou willineas rascal, to 
take homan life tn that lalous man 
her Laee you panel bine with the knife, 
you buteher, vou! aud EL swear it) agit 
too th court, tee, you owd is Taaecal 

They teok her inte the rear oar aud soothed 


ber, wht oateut 
of bow expat 
will wo dewn 
ovretionm that ehe witnessed tn those car 
eof the moat awfal and sanguinery «1 
interes that haw o« ! 


the viotion wiped tt 
Hut that veneralde ode . 
to the stlent grave with the 


rred sinoe the alla 


between Cain and Abel 

lhe trormans have invented «a new 
aatiwage ehar They take an ordinary piece 
of white Llotting paper and dip atu 
enlpubrie acid It inetantly beeomes like 
parchment andit makes askin forabologna 
wausage almort precisely like the real 
thing This moust be very mortifying to 


Meuime bologtia sat sage A 
eal of that kind, 
in front of bim 
anda 
log or ball ter 

eron the tnside, ought to satisfy his ap 
petite without any ettraordinary «ff ort 
luformetion of this kind, arriving at a mo 


people whoo 
mah whe site down to au 
and bnows that the artic 
has blotting paper on the 
strong suspicion of pointer 


outeide 


ment when we have just beani toate t olo 
tado man has opened « piace on which be 
btends to raise praine dogs, with which 


peuppey the demand af the bast for rat 


tuts, might drive a bervous man to a res 


Ithon te become a strict Vegetarian 


Moral Courage 

Has the courage to face a difficulty, 
lest it kick you harder than you bargained 
fur dhe thieves, often dis 
appear at a glanoe Have 
eave a convivial party at the y3 

r doing so, bowever great the 
ara te stay away from one upou the slight 
est grounds for objection, bowever great 
the temptation toe ge Hiave the courage 
to de withoat that whieh you de not need, 
however wack you may admire it, Have 
the courage to speak your mind when it 
necessary that you should do so, and bold 
your tongue when it is better you should 
be silent Have the courage to speak to a 
poor frend in a seedy coat, even in the 
street, and when « rich one is nigh The 
effort is bees than many people take it to 
be, and the act is worthy of aking Have 
the coarage to admit that you have been 
in the wrong, and you will remove the fact 
in the mind of others, putting « desirable 
impression in the place of an anfavorabie 
one Have the coarage to adbere to the 
fret resolution when you cannot chanye it 
for a better, and to abandon it at the 
eleventh hour apon conviction 

— 

Tur Portas The futare is always fairy 
land to the young. Life w like « beautiful 
and winding lane. op either side bright 
fowersan | beatiful butterties, and tempt. 
ing fraita, which we scarcely pense to ad 
mire and to taste, so eager are we to hasten 
to en opening which we imagine will be 
more beeetiful still But, by degrees, as we 
advance the trees grow bleak, the flowers 
and batter flies fail, the fruits disappear, aud 
we fod we have arrived at a desert waste, 
im the centre « stagnant and Lethean lake, 
over whieh wheel and shriek the dark- 
winged birds, the embodied memories of 
the jmat. 


sities, like 
the courage to 
per beur 


‘ sacrifice 


jmakes much 








AN IDEA OF PERSPECTIVE. 
1 beg yer pardon, zur, you 


Carricat Ixprvipvar 
couldnt put me in the picter, maybe?” 


Aatiwt —* Well, I haven t room. 
Carriean Isnpivipwan 
there 


“Nice work, ian t it, zur. 


* Oh, | don't mind, zar 


punting to the thy) TU go ap 





TWO DEBTS PAID. 


BY MARGARET AUDLEY DOUGLASS 


** Good-bye, Alice I mast go, indeed I 
muat. I like you, and all that sort of thing, 
bat it wouldn't do, you see!" Here Mr. 
Joseph Van Orton stopped and looked a 
little uneasily at his companion 

The ‘all that sort of thing” referred to 
in his protest might have been translated 
freqaent walks and drives apon the beach, 
soft glances, still softer words, in short 
the thousand and one imbecilities that go 
to make op a courtship all of which were 
directed at Alice Holt, a fisherman's daugh 
ter, the girl to whom he spoke 

* Going ! You are not in earnest, 
Joseph '” That was all she said, but some 
how it made him wince. 

‘Not going away from here, but my 
mother and the girls are coming down this 
evening, and after this I must be with 
them 

There was a little panse, daring which 
his cane punched innumerable holes in 
the sand at their feet. At last he rose, 
adding in his gracefally off hand way 

‘*My wife that is to be comes with 
them.” 

‘Your wife!” 

“No, not so bad as that, my marriage 
i! some time in the dim futare, at 
present she is my freer only 

‘Your o 1 omitted to tell me 
you were Van Orton 
“Dad Tf Well, L cannot see that it 
matter got it strikes me 

done nothing, so far, bat 
echo my words, Aloe It's bad enengh 
to have to bear them onee, bat it is unen 
durable, when some one else repeats them 
in eneh an ipjared way,” be said, relight 
1 watching her covertly 


Comes © 


- 


ipaged, Mr 


that you have 


ine bis eipar, ate 


**No You never teld me that Mr 
Van Orton chose othe nhjcets for ex 
auple he satd that he loved me that I 


was more to bim than any one else, and I 
was eroiple en: ugh to behewe bim' Shir 
a little «neeringly, for 
her whole nature was roused at hia words 

He took bis cigar slowly from between 
his Hips, watebing ber meanwhile with & 
wicht smile Tle kuew that bis tnfluence 
boundless, and it 


nately, 


apr he pases 


over this girl was almost 
pleased hia to test it 

** Ahee Yhat was all be said, but be 
fore the sound of ber name had well died 
away, all anger had passed from her face, 
two browo bands were clogging to bis arm, 
eves, all wet with tears, 
were pleading nontely for forgiveness 

(ine wordof hie bad east to the four 
and indignation, and 
« forgiven for having 


and two brows 


winds all her wrat! 
now she wanted to 
spoken the troth 

Mr Van Orton was silent, perhaps at a 
lone how to proceed At length he laid 
his band on the little sanbarnt ones that 
still rested on bis coat sleeve, and tonch 
ing his lips lightly te the dark cheek that 
turned searlet at the tonch, said 

"You know Lhke wou, that I think you 
are a dear little thing, so what more can 
yon watt 

A pertinent qnestion’ ‘* Was not the 
admiration of a Vao Orton ashield against 
all the ils of lif That was ite correct 
ti terpretation 


“It ix ont of the question, even if I 
were free, that | we Ob’ econfonnd 
it all’ Somehow onr hero began to foun 


der io his attempt te place the case in its 
trne light, and at last surprised and dis 
concerted himeelf by sticking fast in the 
bog of explanation 

The color monnted to the roots of her 
hair though only «fisherman «daughter she 
had, in common with her more caltivated 
sisters, enongh woman s Instinct to supply 
what be bad left ansaid 

“You understand what I mean, and 
that is all that is needfal. Good bye, I 
am late as it i He kissed her again, 
and then pat ber from him carelessly. She 
sulmitted very quietly, and let him leave 
her without speaking, but as be tarned 
the ledge of the rock that jatted out from 
the cliff above, she «prang forward, and 
calling bis name in a quivering voice, 
clang to bim sobbing and crying 

This is « little too mach 
Alice, you must leave me 

That was the way he greeted her, and, 
shrinking back, she let him go on his way. 

And when be was out of sight, she 
threw herself down in « parotyam of 
gnef. A very unconventional proceeding, 
bat then’ never having wingled in good 
society, she could not be expected to 
know the «rer crore of a scene of this 
kind 

Meanwhile, Mr. Van Orton was walking 
beck to his botel, feeling injared and ill. 
ased. It was bard that « gentleman could 
pot amuse bimeelf without the girl taking 
it all im earnest. 

*“Oonfoandedly hard'” he muttered, 
with bitter emphasis on the adjective 

He was & handsome man. a tall, broad- 
shoulklered blonde, dressed expensively, 
bet with perfect taste 

Now most of us have, at least, one ob- 
jeet of afection—likewme a bobby. this 


By Jove’ 


: latter is seldom original, and is often kept 
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flitting home, and even at the fashionable 
boor the beach was almost deserted ; bat 
still the Van Ortons and their party lio 
gered om. One mber morning sammer 
seemed to bave ber mind, and re 
turned for a time; the enn rose warm and 
bright, the sea was uarafiied, and the most 
intense beat «;aivered im the air 

The Van Urtons had wandered down to 
the beach like the rest of the seaside 
world, and having settled themselves as 
comfortelly as possible, fell beck upon 
that thread bare subject, the weather. 


“People talk about sea breezes as if 


they were forever blowing at the sea-shore. 
I defy any one to find one to-day '" 

** Bo they do blow forever, Miss Georgi- 
ana, in fact" 

Poor Mr. Hobson, who bed began with 
the best poxsible intention of imparting 


information, found himself interrapted 
languidly by EF lith 
There’ Please don't, its very inter 


esting no doubt 
to be instracted |" 

Mr. Hobson subsided; presently Eme- 
line broke the silence with 

**Mr. Morton, look over there, isn't that 
what you gentlemen call poetically ‘a 
diamond in the rough’ ?" 

“*A second Maad Maller,” said the gen- 
tleman, turning in the direction pointed 
out. 

“A second, who was the first, Joseph ?” 
That was Pdith'« query. 

=2 | ne in which a country girl of that 
name figures a« the hervine.” 

“A poem I know now! 


bat really it is too warm 


By Tenny- 
And so speaking 


**No--by Whittier.” 


| 





wounded pride and love—bat » 


not analyze ber own f ’ abe 
love bim in epite of at? 1 hank so; Bot 


Joseph Van Orton, perhaps, bat Jose 
\an Orton as she thought him to be. ake 
only did what women are always doing— 
made an idol of a very common-place 
man —aad in the course of time she would 
find oat that the god-like properties had 
vanished, and there was nothing left bat 
clay . bat that time had not quite come yet. 
Some time passed as she sat moodily 
thinking it all over. At last she was 


by the sudden ba of the 
storm; then she started to her ber 
first ta for the boat that hed left the 
shore. line of light that fell from 
the together with the vivid 


, lit ap the waters and showed 
the waves had grown, and how 
white with foam. 


sight of the boat, antil her dress touched 
the edge of the water. At last she saw 
it dancing like an bell, now on the 


crest of a wave, now in the trough of 
the sea. As it came nearer, she saw that 
ite t was pulling with all bie might. 


She could not think or act, she stood 
in breathless fear, bardly daring to 
unable to take ber eyes away. He was 


he 


| almost in—a minute more he would bave 


he turned bis eyes, for the first time, in| 
the direction the others bad tarned some | 


minates before. 
The object of this cariosity was a girl of 
about eighteen, who was seated some dis- 


| tance beyond them 


** Very pretty scene; she chose her po- 
sition with great discrimination,” mat- 
tered Joseph Van Orton. 

Most certainly she had; the gray rock 
against which abe leaned, formed a back- 


been saved, had not the oar been wrenched 
from his band, and the boat crushed like 
paper by the force of the water, and he 
thrown out to the mercy of the waves. 

He strack out, but anfortanately sangre 
acu! does not make a good swimmer. 


weaker, and a terrible thought entered her 
mind, to let him perish unaided in return 
for —bat jast then a flash of lightning fell 
across his white face, and she, forgetti 


| all except her love, threw herself into the 


water, bat not before her clear, shrill 


| signal for help had soanded out above the 


| 
} 


in the background, though it exists none | ground which toned down the bright | 


the leas; this, from oft proving, deserves ovlors 


a place among axioms, Bat not to 
be prosy, Joseph Van Orton's object of 
affection was himeelf, his bobby, Joseph 
Van Orton's family, and we must agree 
that he evinoed great discrimination. 

For instance, his love might have been 
lLeatowed on horses, or the dice-box ; hix« 
hobby might have been to find a novel and 
expeditions way to pasa over that well-worn 
road that leads ‘* ty the dogs.” 

An it was, materfumilias could fold 
her white hands and thank Heaven, in her 
well. modulated voice, that Joseph had no 
vieos, aud was what in designated ‘a 
model young man.” 

Kat in the meantime that gentleman bas 
mounted the steps of the crowded piezza, 
and is looking around, evidently in search 
of some one. At last his eye rests on a 
party standing on the farther end, and be 
slowly makes hia way to them. 

** Here is the truant at last. Why didn't 
you come to meet an, Joe?" said one of 
the yirls, extending ber band. 

‘*How do, Emeline? When did yon 
come? L wanted to meet you at the «ta 
tion, bat basiness detained me.” Mr Van 
Orton's brows contracted, and he again 
felt uwjured when he reflected upon the 
nature of the business 





| 
| 
| 


Ky this time all had Lecome aware of | 
his presence, and he was soon standing | 


talking to his fitnee, There was, to acer 
tain extent, « likeness between mother and 
son; both blonde, both superlatively re 
fined in appearance and dress, The tw 
girls were even more like their wother 


handsome, and not unconscions of the 


fact 

As for Flith Harrison, she was beau 
tiful there conld be no mistake ay to 
that Perhaps there was net over much 


but what cf that’ 
lo have exy tirst have 
thonght, and thoaght it is that Lerings 
farrows and wrinklos To be a belle, one 
must have beaut) to continae a belle 
ove must retain it. and the faces that 
continge pretty longest, are those of wo 
men whose thoughts f one sn dignify 
with the name of thought what is merely a 
spontaneons working of the brain) never 
rise nbowe self and its surroundings, all 
fo which goes to prove that Edith had 
reached the actwne of bellehood 

Those were pleasant days to the party at 
the hote!, long, sunny days, filled ap with 
parties of all kinds Even Edith ep) syed 
herself in a stately, statuesque fashion, 
while Fome pols Van Orton dritted content 
edly with the tide, as only a man who 
feels be bav done tis duty can drift. And 
had he net dene his daty to self and 
soctety Ketrothed to a girl of angers 
tiouable be nty and lineage, and rid of 
one who had nothing bat beaaty—and 
love -to recommend her? Really the 
world is bard to please, if it does not see 
and appreciate the fall beauty and dignity 
of Mr. J. Van Orton « condact! 

Perhaps be rather avoided the places he 
had frequented upon bis coming, bat that 
can be acconnted for by the fact that she 
whom be used to meet there, being a 
‘women of the people,” conld not appre 
ciate those subtle distinctions which birth 
and edocation bad opened before bis eyes 
they might have met, and then the evi 
table woul! bav@ been a scene —a thing 
for which he bad & well- bred horror 

Some weeks bad passed, when one morn 
ing ® gay party set out for the beach, con 
sisting of Emeline and Georgiana Van 
Orton, who, with their cavaliers led the 
van, then a nomwber of people with whom 
we bave bo interest followed, while bringing 
up the rear came Mr. Van Orton ana 
Edith. 

These last fell somewhat behind the 
others, and so it happened that they met 
face to face, Alice Holt 

The git! was on her way to the botel 
upon seme errand of ber mother, and 
meeting suddenly this man from whom 
she had parted, not so long ago, with tears 
and kisses, she turned crimson, then very 
white, and with « pair of brown eyes fixed 
upon the gentleman, halted directly in 
their path. He met them calmly, there 
was bo recognition in his, not even kind 
ness; bat « kind of scornful anger that 
she should block the way. She read that 
much perhaps, for ber brown eyes lost 
their meaning a they received bis glance, 
and with « start she stepped aside as be 
said hanghtly - 

** My good girl, will you allow this lady 
and myself to pass on ’ 

“How odd' What did she want?” this 
from Edith as they walked on toward the 


erpression io ber face 


ssion, One Mittal 


7: Very. Haven't the least idea, « 


probably.” Which was, no dodbt, a cor- 
rect and proper thing for him to say. 
why shoald be harrow the feelings of 


his betrothed by the recital of « bygone 
love efair’ Had not Edith accepted bim 
with « trast sablimely touching, had sbe 
asked saght of bis past? No, she had 
dove a* others do every day, pat ber trast 
in Providence and taken the mwan—we fol- 
low thet gentleman's example, and drop 
the subject. 





Summer was on the wane; people were 


eye. Her head was uncovered, and the 
sun streaming over it showed to advantage 
ber rich brown hair, hazel eyes, and vivid 
coloring; ber face was bent down upon 


| 


storm. 

She had always been famous for her 
swimming, even in the little fishing vil- 
lage-—where people swim asa matter of 
course—bat now came the test. Clogged 


of the picture and gave relief to the | by ber garments the struggle to reach 


the exhausted mau was aluwost desperate, 
bat at last she ded, and kened 
by the barden she bore—-she struck ont 
for shore, only to be tossed to and fro 





the work she beld in ber hands, but the | by the waves and to feel herself g 


needle was idle and one foot, from which 
abe had slipped her heavy shoe, was swing- 


weaker every instant. Jast as ber st 
failed, she was tossed on shore; ber bar- 


ing reatlessly to and fro, brown as a berry, | den was taken from her by a man whom 


but small and slender. 

Above her the sky was deep, dead bine, 
cloudless, except along the eastern horizon 
where there lay a long, low bank of white. 
Below stretched the sea, glistening in the 
morning sunlight. In the sand at ber feet 
played two lite girls, her sisters, ax Mr. 
Van Orton knew. He was right, it wus a 
pretty scene 


| 
| 


| ed 


She wust have felt their eyes upon her, | 
| for all at once she tarned and fixed hers | 
| apon Mr. Van Orton with half sullen, balf 


defiant look. 
** I wonder who she is?" Emeline asked. 
‘Josep! imu't she the girl we met that 
day’ ‘The one who stopped before us in 
such a strange way.” FElith it was who 


| spoke 


And agaw Mr. Van ()rton showed great 
cousideration for bis flanc«« feelings 

** I have forgotten the face completely 
however, it 1s very anlikely that she is the 
Fale person.’ 

* You, that is a veritable Maud; even 
‘the long lashed hazel eyes’ are there,” 
said Mr. Morton, who had beeu looking 
earnestly at the girl 

**Have mercy on us, Mr. Morton, and 
spare us the rest of that poem! | bave 
an atter contempt for any wan who could 
write encl trash. Maud was an idiot, and 
the jadge ten tomes worse for he, * hav- 
ing birth and edacation,’ might bave been 
exrpocted to know better, It ms very pretty 
in a poem to sxiygh aod siy ‘it might bave 
heen, but if those two had ever lived, they 
wonld have said, ‘Thank Heaven it 


At this point Emeline paused, satisfied 
that her eloqaence was not in vain. Mr 


Morton’: eyes bad travelled back from 
the girl by the rock, and now rested on ber 
as he said 

* Yes, you are right-—-sach marriayes 


are perfect Lurlesyaes , the husband spends 
his life and grows old in «a vain attempt to 
draw bis wife upto hisewn level and culti- 
vation —while «© is eminently successfel 
in dragging bins down to Acrs,; or if she is 
moved by a desire tu do ber lord credit, 
there is elways a bost of relatives who 
have «iso « laudable desire to rise, in par- 
suance of which they cling on to her skirts 
with such persisteucy, that the unfurtanate 
couple are either dragged down to the out- 
skirts af society, or else left midway in 
the demi monde.” Heaven protect a man 
from such a fate!” 

“Amen! But the man that is fool 
enongh to do sach a thing deserves a place 
in a lunatic asylam, in my opinion.” 

This last fell from Mr. Van Orton's lipe; 
then the party rose, and resaming their 
walk, passed ont of sight. 

Now all this was very right and proper, 
and the remarks of Eweline, Joseph and 
Mr. Morton gave evidence of much wis 
dom, bnt they bad been made as thongh 
the lack of sangre azu/ also incladed a lack 
of hearing, consequently Alice Holt re 
ceived the fall benefit of their wisdom 
bat, stranye to say, tostead of being im- 
pressed with their astuteness, the angry 
blood rushed to her cheeks, and springing 
from ber rocky seat at one boand, she bur- 
ried impetuously homeward, and it was 
not antil twilight that she again walked on 
the beach 

The sound of music came faintly from 
the distant hotel, and the beach was very 
silent and deserted; the sky was covered 
with drifting clouds, some like buge black 
palis, some lead color, and now and then a 
fleecy white one floated by, its curled 
edges tipped with silver as the faint, pale 
moon tned to force her way through 
The wind had sprung up in a way that 
made the sailors predict a storm. 

Bat Alice noticed none of this. She 
was standing still, letting the salt spray 
dash against her face, and thinking, ob ! so 
bitterly of the past. Presently two gentle- 
men came along: one ber rapidly, 
and joined some boatmen further on ; the 
other followed more slowly. Alice Holt's 
face changed as she saw him ; as he passed 
her, she beld out one hand, saying pite- 
ously — 

Jose = 

**Mr. Van Orton has not the pleasure of 
your ecycaintance, madam,” be said baugh- 
ily, feeling it was time to pat an end to 
such persecution. 

She drew beck, ashy pale. 

* Van Orton, these men predict a storm, 
so I shall not venture ont, having « predi- 
ay for dry land at such times.” 

“Just as you please, Morton, bat I 
think I will go.” - 

The wind carried this scrap of conver- 
pub of trom chase, and. pessmndly to oon 
pat o . tly the one 
who had been ohdeesnall ee Masten 
back to the hotel. By and by the boatmen 
rose in a body and set off toward a bat « 
little distance from the shore. 

Alice alone remained where she ‘was; 


| 





her signal had brought, and then some- 
how-—none knew how it happened, whe- 
ther by her own will or not—she was swept 
out again, far oat in the driving rain, out 
into the dark, pitiless ooean. 





Next day she was tossed on shore, bruis- 

and cut by the rocks, against which she 
had been dashed, clasping in ber poor, 
stiff hands a clamp of tangled sea-weed 
that, perbaps, she had clotched in a vain 
attempt to save herself as the cold water 
closed over her, and she felt that she could 
bear it all—pain, sorrow, everything—if 
she might only live. 

That she bad loved above her station in 
life was a most heinous crime, but even the 
Van Ortons coald not deny that the debt 
she had thus incurred was paid over and 
above its due. As for Joseph bis debt was 
owed to family and society, and he also 
paid his—it isa matter of little moment 
that in so doing he broke the heart of a 
tisherman's daughter. 


Auswers lo Correspondents 


Pay Your Poeraer.—Authors and others often 
send us letters and manuacript« not fully paid. In 
these cases the Department here enforces payment 
ot the deficiency—which we either have to pay, or 
to decline receiving the jeticrs or manuseripts, 
Authors wil! also bear in mind that (he Department 
how requires letter postage on all manuacripte— 
tueretore it ls often cheaper, as it is always eater, 
to send larve packages by express 


We cannot oodertake to answer qaeetione relat- 
ne to the acceptance or reection of manner ripts in 
this column And there is po occasion of writia 
to ask whetherwe wi amine manwacript, Send 
ton, aml we wl exam "i> seep og & copy, to 
wwow! all da r of loss - lo bet beld our 


eclves responsive for the sate return of maanuseript, 





W. 1. BL, (Newburyport,) aske: “let, Wil you 
he hind enough to tell me if you know of anything 
that will remove freckles without inary to tee 
skin? Something simple. 2d. Do you know if you 
can pu ase oll-cloth and wk boots, or some 
thing of the kind, for the purpose of bathing, and 
st what curt? dd. in the verse 

* Fair morning thine and echool-day« 


Are passed too culek te V, 
Ard cometh now the sed lays 
Aud sad sone of farew 


is it correct to pat be tive ird jme? I don't 
mean in recard to metre, bat to grammar? 4th, 1 will 
wind ap wito asking, a* moet of the othersdo, how 
do you ike my writsng?" let. We have several Limes 
given a remedy, which i# said to be wood, thoagh 
we do pot know from experience, It is ote te 
steeping grated hore radish to buttermilk, strain- 
ug. and uring as a was! dl. e should advise 
you bot to bathe at all, i need *o much pro- 
teton from the water, We do net know whether 
euch materias can be bad for bathing purposes, 
Perbaps some ot our readers can inform as, 3d, 
The word t* pot grammatically correct, It hae a 
plaral nominative, and should éth, You 
write a good hand 





No Nawe, Mendota, TL.) asks: “ ist, Is Pro 
fessor linnea, the auther of Pinneo's Grammar, 
alive at the present time 24, Are Pinneo's gram- 


mars used inthe public schools of Philadelphia? 
“i. How long woad it take to learn the French 
and German langueyes if a person would stady 
hard? 4th, What ay * *poken in Brazil, 
Peru and Bolivia? ‘th. How long would it take to 
become a stenographer? 6th, Is Manuel the Dane, 
or will it be, published iu beek form? Tth. How 





emmy writing et. Wedo not know, td. No. %l, 
Three or tour vears, to be able to converse tn (hem, 
If the perm lived wbere these languages were 
spoken, of was well adapted tu the study, they 
might | acytired in lems thane 4th, The Portu- 

ec it) Braz, the Spanish in Peru and Bolivia, 


“Mh. (me of two years with some it reons, other 
would hever learu, @th, it is pot, and we believe 
will not be ith. Your writing is net good, 
Sctn~mimeen, (Tullulah, Fia.,) aske: “ist. Is 
Emilio Castelar, the author of *The Republican 
Movement in Earope,’ the same. individual who wae 
appelated as one of the Cabinet of the Spanish re- 
public? If so, why were such articles credited a 
having been translated from the Preach, and whe 
ie the translator? And is the aathor chargesbic 
with the lou frequent expression, ‘ The peapies, 8 
if totending to burlesqae the expression, thinking 
probably, that the innumerable people of the work 
apd the balance of mankind, to be eufficientiy com- 
prehensive? in ome of the articles referred to, 
Castelar charges Kant with ‘ confounding pare de- 
mocracy with pare abeolutiem.’ The patriot od 
Whig party would say, ‘The two extremes meet, 
ae was illustrated by the indomitable administra 
thon of Jackson, 2d. Castelar says: * Not that they 
the Germans) possessed the written and oral eh - 
quence which is the property of the Greeks of all 
time ; the Hellenic spirit cam never be touched by 
decadence. Eleewhere we fod it stated ‘that the 
bero.e men of the North are as superior to the 
(irecks as Hyperion to a Satyr,’ meaning, | sap 
pose, the descendants of the Goths and Vandals, 
ciaiming kindred with the Sclavouians, Eequimest 
and hamtehatdales, In renouncing the power 
attributed to the heathen i*, we are far from re 
recting the eloquence the classics of Greece. 
ist. It ie the same man, To write hie work ! 
Freneh would be bat to follow abundant ole 
in Europe. We do not his part reasour 
tor thie course, nor even that he did so, From 
what we have read of his work it does not app 
that he is, in any sense, unfavorable to “ The 
Peoples.” Not boring read the work lo ‘he ory’- 
nal—cither Spenish or Freoch—we cannot say ¥5° 
is responsible for the expression, “ Peopiee. 
It is pertectly correct, however, being syne” ymoe* 
with nations. There docs not seem to be any 
discordance here. He credits the Greeks with #o- 
peror eloy » the « ane with saperior nergy 
avd intellectual toree, The Goths and Vandas 
claimed kindred with the Sciavonians, 
SS {rom them ip nations: character. 
t ty: kindred between them and the 








[Neveral letters are beid over to be answered |B 
our pext.) 
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